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Comparep with every other history of England, except a por- 
tion of Godwin’s Commonwealth and a few chapters of Lingard, 
this book is to the past, what clear prophecy would be to suppo- 
sition, with regard to the future. It is not so much the past in- 
deed, as the present, which we have here exhibited to us. We 
touch and taste for ourselves while reading it; we handle, inter- 
rogate, and judge for ourselves. One by one, the buried mon- 
archs of a mighty people are passed in review before us, and we 
are permitted to speak with them face to face; yea, to question 
them and their most secret motives, children though we are, as 
neither Richard nor Macbeth would be allowed to do on the stage, 
the former a sceptred king, the latter a full grown desperate man, 
dealing with baby spectres. We stand apart as it were from the 


multitudinous population of the earth, and see the principalities and 
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the powers of past ages reoccupying their high seats and acting 
over a new in our very presence, and against their will, whatever 
they did in secrecy or bad faith, in treachery or darkness, while 
they were alive, with their feet upon the necks of nations. We 
have but to step aside for a moment from the dusty and crowded 
thoroughfare of common life, with this book in our hands ; to open 
it by ourselves in the study or the workshop, with a devout, so- 
ber, and immovable determination to know the truth, and lo! we 
are straightway in the midst of another age, closeted with the aw- 
ful dead—their hearts naked to our view—their secret purposes 
revealed; warriors and churchmen, kings and judges, lawyers 
and ministers marching by us, generation by generation, as we read 
the mysterious leaf. Ramparts and citadels,—the ramparts of 
power and the citadels of law—rise up and wax and wane before 
us, like empires built by the giants and walled about with the 
brass of the western sky, with that, which while it appears like 
a chain of impassable mountains—a barrier of brazen gates and 
towers—the outworks of a world—may take another shape, or 
vanish away entirely and forever, with the first change of the 
wind. 

It has been happily and wisely said, that if we had no experi- 
ence of memory, it would be as inconceivable to us how one 
should remember the past, as it now is, how we should foresee 
the future ; as difficult in our view to remember, as to prophecy. 
And, judging by what we know of Burnet, who seldom or never 
blundered upon the truth,—of Clarendon, that eloquent and 
faithful Pollonius,—of Hume, with his cold-blooded partiality, and 
habitual though adroit misrepresentation,—of Brodie, with his 
headlong, presumptuous, take-for-granted way of settling whatever 
disturbed him,—of Lingard, with his unprincipled management of 
history, as if it were one side of a case in the ecclesiastical court,— 
of Lord John Russel, with his youthful enthusiasm, and of a mul- 
titude more,—it would seem to be about as easy now for people 
to get at the facts of their future history as at those of the past. 
Few indeed are they that have leisure to enquire into these mat- 
ters for themselves, to dive into the dust of centuries, to ransack 
libraries and explore catacombs. And of those few, how very 
small a part have either opportunity or inclination, either abili- 
ty or courage for the work. Let all such be thankful for what is 
done here. This author has gone over the whole ground anew, 
with the spirit of a traveller in the east—we should rather say 
of a discoverer in the east ; for if the sources of the Niger and the 
Nile, the purposes of hieroglyphical writing, and the familiar biogra- 
phy of them that built the pyramids, if they were all discovered to- 
morrow, and by the same person, it would not entitle him to a thou- 
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sandth part of the respect and love that our author may justly 
challenge for the discoveries he has made here, and for the truths 
he has promulgated here, in this Constitutional History of Eng- 
gland, the brave country of our forefathers. Instead of theory 
—facts ; instead of hypothesis, a well digested summary, with re- 
cords that prove themselves, are opened to us on both sides of 
almost every question that arises. Instead of being obliged to 
guess our way through a labyrinth of long-perpetuated and hearti- 
ly-cherished error—to cipher through a patched-up genealogy, 
where the most we can make out, even by the help of interpo- 
lation, is that A begat B, and B, A, in the history of untruth, 
each multiplying itself into the other, and all betraying the iden- 
tity of their origin by a family-likeness, which the moment it is 
observed frightens you away from all history, as, at the best, but a 
cunningly-devised fable, or a blundering tradition, which it were 
the height of absurdity for a man to believe: instead of this, we 
have what may be called the diary of a nation laid before us, page 
by page, and every paragraph with a seal and a witness for it: we 
are endowed with a sort of retrospective seéond-sight—allowed to 
look into the past, each man for himself; yea, to go about among 
the buried generations of that old and august empire out of which 
we have sprung, with power to touch every key anew that ever 
made harmony on earth, to tear up every spring that underneath 
the golden machinery of state had communication with war, and 
the loud-voiced instruments of war, and to look into the hiding pla- 
ces and hearts of the powerful that were, as calmly and safely as 
we might, if they were alive now, and we gifted with the power 
of being invisible at pleasure. 

As for reviewing a work of this nature in a magazine of hardly 
three-score pages, that is entirely out of the question : it would re- 
quire a fourth volume to do it tolerable justice. In every page we 
have opinions, views, and facts, which, it would frequently require 
a chapter to illustrate. All that we can do therefore, is to take up 
the first of the three volumes, which contain, altogether, no less 
than eighteen hundred and forty pages, (including a very valua- 
ble index) an eighth part of which is in the form of notes, printed 
in a smaller type ; and go through with that, referring to the others 
as we proceed, till we have got to the end of our tether. 

And here it may not be amiss to remark, that our publishers 
are beginning to print their standard-books in a very superior style 
—a style that make it a pleasure to own a book now. 

Lanevace.—That of our author is remarkable. It is the 
downright plainness of speech that would be likely to character- 
ize a rough honest man if he were allowed to sit in judgment on 
other men—like Rhadamanthus—now as individuals, now as parts 
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of nations. Take a few brief examples in proof. Alluding to 
Knox the reformer he says: 


‘«In a conversation with Maitland he asserted most explicitly the duty of putting 
idolators to death. Nothing can be more sanguinary than the reformer’s spirit in 
this remarkable interview. St. Dominic could not have surpassed him. It is strange 
to see men, professing all the while our modern creed of charity and toleration, ex- 
tol these blood-thirsty bull-dogs of the 16th century.’’—Vol. i. p. 190, note. 


‘* Aylmer, bishop of London, renowned for his persecution of non-conformists, is 
said by Rishton de Schismate, p. 319, to have sent a young catholic lady to be whip- 
ped in Bridewell, for refusing to conform. If the authority is suspicious (and yet I 
do not perceive that Rishton is a liar like Sanders), the fact is probable.’’—Vol. i., 
p- 194, note. 


On the other side, referring to a law whereby two Anabaptists 
were put to death for distributing religious tracts, he says : 


** This was according to the invariable practice of Tudor times ; an oppressive 
and sanguinary statute was first made, and next, as occasion might serve, a constrac- 
tion was put on it contrary to all common sense, in order to take away men’s lives.”’ 
—Vol. i., p. 291, note 2. 


‘* There was a difficulty how to punish Burchell capitally, which probably suggest- 
ed to the queen this strange expedient. It is said, which is full as strange, that the 
bishops were about to pass sentence on him for heresy, in having asserted that a pa- 
pist might lawfully be killed. He put an end, however, to this dilemma, by cleaving 
the skull of one of the keepers in the Tower, and was hanged in the common way.”” 
—Vol. i., p. 327, note. 

‘* Father Persons, a subtle and lying jesuit, published in 1594, under the name of 
Doleman, a treatise, entitled ‘ Conference about the next Succession to the Crown 
of England.’ ’’—Vol. i., p. 389, note. 


Speaking of the law samples in parliament at the time of the 
union, he says : 


«« The very change of the name to Great Britain was objected to. One said, we 
cannot legislate for Great Britain. Another, with more astonishing sagacity, feared 
that the king might succeed, by what the lawyers call remitter, to the prerogatives 
of the British kings before Julius Cesar, which would supersede Magna Charta. 

James took the title of King of Great Britain in the second year of hisreign. Lord 
Bacon drew a well-written proclamation on that occasion. But it was, not long after- 
wards, abandoned.’’—Vol. i., p. 424, note. 


«« Gross drunkenness is imputed even to some of the ladies who acted in the court 
pageants, which Mr. Gifford, who seems absolutely enraptured with this age and 
its manners, might as well have remembered. ‘The king’s prodigality is notorious.’’ 
—Vol. i. p. 452, note. 

**It is the evident policy of every administration in dealing with the house of com- 
mons, to humour them in every thing that touches their pride and tenaciousness of 
privilege, never attempting to protect any one who incurs their displeasure by want 
of respect.’’—Vol. i., p, 444. 


Bold language to hold now, with respect to the disposition of 
parliament. Speaking of Hyde, ii. 124, note 2, he says : 

‘* Hyde himself not only inveighs most severely in his History against ship-money, 
but was himself one of the managers of the impeachment against six judges for their 


conduct in regard to it ; and his speech before the house of lords on that occasion is 
extant. Bat this is merely one instance of his eternal inconsistency.”’ 


«« The earl of Pembroke, basest among the base, condescended to sit in the house 
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of commons as knight for the county of Berks ; and was received, notwithstanding 
his proverbial meanness and stupidity, with such excessive honour as displayed the 
character of those low-minded upstarts who formed a sufficiently numerous portion 
of the house to give their tone to its proceedings.’’—Vol. ii. p. 319. 


«*Roger North, whose long account of the popish plot is, as usual with him, a med- 
ley of truth and lies, acuteness and absurdity, represents his brother, the chief 
justice, as perfectly immaculate in the midst of this degradation of the bench.’’—Vol. 
ii. p. 578, note. 


‘¢ Fitzharris was an Irish papist, who had evidently had interviews with the king 
through lady Portsmouth. One Hawkins, afterwards made dean of Chichester for 
his pains, published a narrative of this case full of falsehoods.’’—Vol. ii. p. 606. 


Of rotten boroughs in the time of Charles IL. : 


‘**Five towns only in Cornwall made returns at the accession of Edward VI. ; 
twenty-one at the death of Elizabeth. It will not.be pretended that the wretched 
villages, which corruption and perjury still hardly keep from famine, were seats of 
commerce and industry in the sixteenth century.’’—Vol. iii. p. 54. 


Of the Shrewsbury letters he says : 


‘* Many remarkable letters on the subject are to be found in this collection ; but I 
warn the reader against trusting any part of the volume except the letters themselves. 
The editor has, in defiance of notorious facts, represented Sir John Fenwick’s dis- 
closures as false ; and twice charges him with prevarication, using the word without 
any knowledge of its sense, in declining to answer questions put to him by members 
of the house of commons, which he could not have answered without inflaming 
the animosity that sought his life.’’—Vol. iii. p. 178, note. : 


And of the independence of the judges: 


** We owe this important provision to the act of settlement; not, as ignorance 
and adulation have perpetually asserted, to his late majesty George III.’’—Vol. iii. p. 
262. 


«¢ Nothing can be more un-English than an innovation of no long standing, which 
I never observe without disgust, the presence of sentinels at the doors of the British 
Museum, and even at exhibitions of pictures. Though this proceeds only from 
the silliest vanity, it is pity that, among the numberless modes in which that quality 
can display itself, it should not have chosen one less unbecoming.’’—Vol. iii. p. 351, 
note. 


Again, with relation to parliament, he says with a boldness and 
spirit worthy of English judges in their best days : 


«* The consequences of this utter irresponsibility in each of the two houses will ap- 
pear still more serious, when we advert to the unlimited power of punishment which 
it draws with it. ‘The commons indeed do not pretend to imprison beyond the ses- 
sion ; but the lords have imposed fines and definite imprisonment ; and attempts to 
resist these have been unsuccessful. If the matter is to rest upon precedent, or upon 
what overrides precedent itself, the absolute failure of jurisdiction in the ordinary 
courts, there seems nothing (decency and discretion excepted) to prevent their re- 
peating the sentences of James I.’s reign, whipping, branding, hard labour for life. 
Nay, they might order the usher of the black rod to take a man from their bar, and 
hang him up in the lobby.”’—Vol. iii. p. 381. 


Of Marlborough he says: 


«* As for lord Marlborough, he was among the first, if we except some Scots rene- 
gades, who abandoned the cause of the revolution. He had so signally broken the 
ties of personal gratitude in his desertion of the king on that occasion, that, according 
to the severe remark of Hume, his conduct required for ever afterwards the most up- 
right, the most disinterested, and most public-spirited behaviour to render it justifia- 
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ble. What then must we think of it, if we find in the whole of this great man’s po- 
litical life nothing but ambition and rapacity in his motives, nothing but treachery 
and intrigue in his means ! He betrayed and abandoned James, because he could not 
rise in his favour without a sacrifice that fhe did not care to make; he abandoned 
William and betrayed England, because some obstacle stood yet in the way of his 
ambition. I do not mean only, when I say that he betrayed England, that he was 
ready to lay her independence and liberty at the feet of James II. and Louis XIV. ; 
but that in one memorable instance he communicated to the court of St. Germains, 
and through that to the court of Versailles, the secret of an expedition against Brest, 
which failed in consequence with the Joss of the commander and eight hundred men. 
Dalrymple, iii. 13. Life of James, 522. Macpherson, i. 487. In short, his whole 
life was such a picture of meanness and treachery that one must rate military services 
very high indeed, to preserve any esteem for his y.’’—Vol. iii. p. 169, note. 


Occasionally too, we have a something which nobody ever saw 


before in English history—indignant sarcasm, biting and seorch- 
ing wit : 





‘* Richard Chambers, having refused to pay any further duty for a bale of silk, 
than might be required by law, was summoned before the privy council. In the , 
presence of that board he was provoked to exclaim that in no part of the world, not 
even in Turkey, were the merchants so screwed and wrung as in England. For 
these hasty words an information was preferred against him in the star-chamber ; and 
the court, being of opinion that the words were intended to make the people believe 
that his majesty’s happy government might be termed ‘Turkish tyranny, manifested 
their laudable abhorrence of such tyranny by sentencing him to pay a fine of /.2000, 
and to make a humble submission.’’—Vol. ii. p. 10. 

«* The king’s doctors, Steward and Sheldon, argued at Uxbridge that episcopacy 
was jure divino ; Henderson and others that presbytery was so. ‘These churchmen 
should have been locked up like a jury, wichout food or fire, till they agreed.””— 
Vol. ii. p. 237. 

«* It is said in the same note”’ (alluding to a note by the late editor of Burnet, in 
favour of Parker, Bishop of Oxford) ‘* on somebody’s authority, that Sheldon was 
born and bred to be archbishop of Canterbury ; in which case Tillotson, Herring, and 
Sutton must have been intended for something else.’’—Vol. ii. p. 525. 

And with respect to a part of the Catholic Question : 

** Nor is it less extraordinary to demand, from many of those who asually compose 
a house of commons, the assertion that the practice of the church of Rome, in the 
invocation of saints is idolatrous ; since, even on the hypothesis that a country gen- 
tleman hasa clear notion of what is meant by idolatry, he is, in many cases, wholl 
out of the way of knowing what the church of Rome, or any of its members, believe 
or practise.”’ Vol. ii. p. 580. 

Referring to the Stuart faction, or Jacobites, after the rebellion 
of ’45, he says: 

‘*It survived however for the rest of the reign of George II. in those magnani- 
mous compotations, which had always been the best evidence of its courage and fidel- 
ity.”’ Vol. iii. p. 339. 

And so too, where he has a good opportunity of summing u 
in the case of Truth vs. the Pretender, after fairly stating the 
fact that the mind of George II. “ was obstinately retentive of 
prejudice, as such narrow and passionate’minds always are,” he 
declares that the Pretender, “as well as his son, was far less 
worthy of respect than the contemporary Brunswick kings: with- 
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out absolutely wanting capacity or courage, he gave the most un- 
deniable evidence of his legitimacy by constantly resisting the 
counsels of wise men, and yielding to those of priests.” 

And here—but this, though it ends with a flash of terrible wit, 
should more properly appear under the head of eloquence—for, 
with all his homely strength and roughness of speech, and pene- 
trating, unappeasable inquisitiveness, our author is not deficient 
in the proud, old-fashioned eloquence of our earlier writers. 

«* It was very possible,’’ he says, ‘* that episcopacy might be of apostolical insti- 
tution ; but for this institution houses had been burned and fields laid waste, and the 
gospel had been preached in wildernesses, and its ministers had been shot in their 
prayers, and husbands had been murdered before their wives, and ee had been 
defiled, and many had died by the executioner, and by massacre, and in imprison- 
ment, and in exile and slavery, and women had been tied to stakes on the sea-shore, 
till the tide rose to overflow them, and some had been tortured and mutilated ; it 
was a religion of the boots and the thumb-screw, which a good man must be very 
cool-blooded indeed if he did not hate and reject from the hands which offered it. For, 
after all, it is much more certain that the Supreme Being abhors cruelty and perse- 
cution, than that he has set up bishops to have authority over presbyters.”? Vol. iii. 
p. 443. 

But again : 

‘* There were doubtless three arguments in favour of this compulsory establishment 
of the protestant church, which must have appeared so conclusive to Elizabeth and her 
council, that no one in that age could have disputed them without incurring, among 
other hazards, that of being accounted a lover of unreasonable paradoxes. The first 
was, that the protestant religion being true, it was the queen’s duty to take care that 
her subjects should follow no other ; the second, that, being an absolute monarch, or 
something like it, and a very wise princess, she had a better right to order what doc- 
trine they should believe, than they could have to choose for themselves ; the third, 
that Ireland, being as a handmaid, and a conquered country, must wait, in all impor- 
tant matters, on the pleasure of the greater island, and be accommodated to its revo- 
lutions.’’—Vol. iii. p. 488. 

These are no trivial matters, they enliven the page of history 
like so many flashes of light; they are the familiar music that 
men love to hear, even though they are about their daily labour ; 
and why should we not have music to plod by, or plough with, 
even through the heavy records of history, or law, or physic, or di- 
vinity, as well as music to march by or to dance by? But though 
in themselves they are no trivial matters, they are so compared 
with the solemnity and strength, or the beauty and vigour of other 
passages, or the amazing probity and general worth of this work 
even asa history of the law—not merely of that law which may be 
traced link by link in Reeve’s History, but of constitutional-law ; 
of that magnificent unwritten-code which exists wherever the in- 
stitutions of England have been allowed to take root and multipl 
themselves; in the privileges of parliament; in the birthright of 
all that speak our language ; in the rude, vast, and shadowy im- 
munities—the better for not being defined, which the people are 
supposed to enjoy every where, by that key-stone of constitutional 
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law, on which it is declared that whatever the people do not ex- 
pressly grant, unless it be a power which is indispensable to the 
safe and proper enjoyment of what they do grant, is withheld. 

Let us now give a specimen of the better and braver style of 
our author. It is a brief but very powerful account of the cele- 
brated Hooker, in language worthy of Hooker himself. 


** This eminent work’’ (referring to his Ecclesiastical Polity) ‘‘ may justly be 
reckoned to mark an era in our literature. For if passages of much good sense and 
even of a vigorous eloquence are scattered in several earlier writers in prose, yet 
none of these, except perhaps Latimer and Ascham, and Sir Philip Sidney in his Ar- 
eadia, can be said to have acquired enough reputation to be generally known even 
by name, much less are read in the present day ; and it is indeed not a little remark- 
able that England, until near the end of the 16th century, had given few proofs in 
literature of that intellectual power which was about to develope itself with such un- 
matchable energy in Shakspeare and Bacon. We cannot indeed place Hooker (but 
whom dare we to place?) by the side of these master spirits ; yet he has abundant 
claims to be counted among the luminaries of English literature. He not only open- 
ed the mine, but explored the depths, of our native eloquence. So stately and grace- 
ful is the march of his periods, so various the fall of his musical cadences upon the 
ear, so rich in images, so condensed in sentences, so grave and noble his diction, so 
little is there of vulgarity in his racy idiom, of pedantry in his learned phrase, that I 
know not whether any later writer has more admirably displayed the capacities of 
our language, or produced pomngne more worthy of comparison with the splendid 
monuments of antiquity. If we compare the first book of the Ecclesiastical Polity 
with what bears perhaps most resemblance to it of any thing extant, the treatise of 
Cicero de Legibus, it will appear somewhat perhaps inferior, through the imperfec- 
tion of our language, which with all its force and dignity does not equal the Latin in 
either of these qualities, and certainly more tedious and diffuse in some of its reason- 


ings, but by no means less ns ary in sentiment, or less bright in = and 
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And here too, where he throws off the formidable character of 
Elizabeth—how finely and boldly it is done. A prodigious heap 
of material is fused by a touch; we are disturbed by no noise, 
we see no sign of preparation ; but while we are looking at the 
Athos of history, the shape of a mortal breaks away from it in the 
rude, though magnificent proportions of Elizabeth. 


*« Her own remarkable talents, her masculine intrepidity, her readiness of wit, and 
royal deportment, which the bravest men unaffectedly dreaded, her temper of mind 
above all, at once fiery and inscrutably dissembling, would in any circumstances 
have ensured her more real sovereignty than weak monarchs, however nominally ab- 
solute, can ever enjoy or retain. ‘To these personal qualities was added the co-ope- 
ration of some of the most diligent and circumspect, as well as the most sagacious 
counsellors that any prince has employed ; men as unlikely to loose from their grasp 
the least portion of that authority which they found themselves to possess, as to ex- 
cite popular odium by an unusual or misplaced exertion of it. ‘The most eminent 
instances, as I have remarked, of a high-strained prerogative in her reign, have some 
relation to ecclesiastical concerns ; and herein the temper of the predominant religion 
was such as to account no measures harsh or arbitrary that were adopted towards its 
conquered, but still formidable, enemy. Yet when the royal supremacy was to be 
maintained against a different foe by less violent acts of power, it revived the smoul- 
dering embers of English liberty. The stern and exasperated puritans became the 
depositaries of that sacred fire ; and this manifested a second connexion between the 
temporal and ecclesiastical history of the present reign.—Vol. i. pp. 811, 812. 


ound in the foundations of its philosophy.—Vol. i. 
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But even these things, beautiful and extraordinary as they are, 
and worthy as they are of being quoted and remembered by the 
lovers of bold and generous writing, are trifles in comparison with 
the rich, the inexhaustible vein of ore that runs through the whole 
work, not so much like a thread as like a river of gold—they 
are but the accidental flowers, the glittering shells that are found 
cast away on the shores of another world by such children as 
Newton. Hardly a page is there unaccompanied by the correc- 
tion of essential and widely-propagated error, the supply of some 
great deficiency, or the establishment of some new truth. Take 
a few items in proof. In vol. i, page 4, note 1, a statute is men- 
tioned, of transcendent importance in our constitutional history, 
(for that of England is in fact ours) ‘“ which not only establishes 
by a legislative declaration the present constitution of parliament, 
but recognises it as already standing upon a custom of some length 
of time,” and which is not even alluded to by Ruffhead. In 
page 11, he estimates the population of England, when the first 
Tudor came to the throne, at three millions—not a fourth part of 
our present white population. In page 15, be has the following 
observations about the celebrated Statute of Fines : 

‘* The laws of Henry VII. have been highly praised by lord Bacon as ‘* deep and 
not vulgar, not made upon the spur of a particular occasion for the present, but out 
of providence forthe future, to make the estate of his people still more and more 
happy, after the manner of the legislators in ancient and heroical times.’ But when 
we consider how very few kings or statesmen have displayed this prospective wis- 
dom and benevolence in legislation, we may hesitate a little to bestow so rare a 
praise upon Henry. Like the laws of all other times, his statutes seem to have had 
no further aim than to remove some immediate mischief, or to promote some partic- 
ular end. One, however, has been much celebrated as an instance of his sagacious 
policy, and as the principal cause of exalting the royal authority upon the ruins of 
the aristocracy ; I mean, the statute of Fines, (as one passed in the fourth year of 
his reign is commonly called,) which is supposed to have given the power of alien- 
ating entailed lands. But both the intention and effect of this seem not to have been 
justly apprehended. 

“In the first place, it is remarkable that the statute of Henry VII. is merely a 
transcript, with very little variation, from one of Richard III., which is actually print- 
ed in most editions.””—Vol. i. p. 15. 

Frequently too, we have a characteristic and brief anecdote, 
which of itself were worth a chapter of detail in showing what 
aman is: 

‘‘ Suffolk, having killed a man in an affray, obtained a pardon, which the king 
compelled him to plead in open court at his arraignment. ‘This laudable impartiality 
is said to have given him offence, and provoked his flight into the Netherlands ; 
whence, being a man of a turbulent disposition, and partaking in the hatred of his 
family towards the house of Lancaster, he ed in a conspiracy with some persons 
at home, which caused him to be attainted of treason. Some time afterwards, the 
archduke Philip, having been shipwrecked on the coast of England, found himself in 
a sort of honourable detention at Henry’s court. On consenting to his departure, the 
king requested him to send over the earl of Suffolk ; and Philip, though not insensi- 
ble to the breach of itality exacted from him, was content to satisfy his honour 
by obtaining a promise the prisoner’s life should be spared. Henry is said to 

VOL 11.—No. 4, 23 
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have reckoned this engagement merely personal, and to have left as a last injunction 
to his successor, that he should carry into effect the sentence against Suffolk. Though 
this was an evident violation of the promise in its spirit, yet Henry VIII., after the 
lapse of a few years, with no new pretext, caused him to be executed.””—Vol. i. p. 
36. 

How like the following passage of the Hebrew Scriptures! 


When David was about to die, he called Solomon to him and said 
among other things: 


«¢ And behold, thou hast with thee Shimei, the son of Gera, a Benjamite of Bahu- 
rim, which cursed me with a grievous curse in the day when I went to Mahanaim : 
but he came down to meet me at Jordan, and I sware to him by the Lord saying, I 
will not put thee to death by the sword. Now therefore hold him not guiltless: for 
thou art a wise man, and knowest what thou ouglitest to do unto him ; but his hoar 
head bring thou down to the grave with blood.” ad * * ** And the 
king sent and called Shimei, and said unto him, build thee an house in Jerusalem, 
and dwell there, and go not forth thence any whither. For it shall be, that on the 
day thou goest out, and passest over the brook Kidron, thou shalt know for certain 
that thou shalt surely die : thy blood shall be upon thine own head. And Shimei 
said unto the king, the saying is good: as my lord the king hath said, so will thy 
servant do. And Shimei dwelt in Jerusalem many days. -And it came to pass at 
the end of three years, that two of the servants of Shimei ran away unto Achish son 
of Maacah king of Gath. And they told Shimei, saying, behold, thy servants be in 
Gath. And Shimei arose, and saddled his ass, and went to Gath to Achish to seek 
his servants : and Shimei went, and brought his servanis from Gath. And it was 
told Solomon that Shimei had gone from Jerusalem to Gath, and was come again. 
And the king sent and called for Shimei, and said unto him, did I not make thee to 
swear by the Lord, and protested unto thee saying, Know for a certain, on the day 
thou goest out, and walkest abroad any whither, that thou shalt surely die? and thou 
saidst unto me, the word that I have heard is good. Why then hast thou not 
kept the oath of the Lord, and the commandment that I have charged thee with? 
The king said moreover to Shimei, thou knowest all the wickedness which thine 
heart is privy to, that thou didst to David my father; therefore the Lord 
shall return thy wickedness upon thine own head ; and king Solomon shall be bless- 
ed, and the throne of David shall be established before the Lord forever. £o the 
king commanded Benaiah the son of Jehoiada ; which went out, and fell upon him, 
that he died. And the kingdom was established in the hand of Solomon. 1 Kings, 


ch. ii. 8, 9, and 36 to 46. 

The lawyer too, as well as the general reader, who may desire 
to know the truth and the whole truth about England, or English 
law, will find not only a great many new facts here, but many 
new and valuable arguments on the subject of law. Let him look 
at pages 55 and 313, vol. i. where the criminal trials of that 
country and the origin of the law as it now stands with respect 
to two witnesses in treason, and its history, are boldly and faith- 
fully delineated. Would he see the growth of that abominable 
power which had its roots in the star-chamber, he has but to tura 
to page 68, vol. i. and trace it step by step, through all its en- 
croachments, usurpations, wickedness and tyranny to its final 
overthrow and absolute death, as on a map; orif he would know 
the real character of a host of English judges, about whom we 
are profoundly ignorant, although accustomed to respect their de- 
cisions throughout our country—of Talbot, of Shower, of Gould, 
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of Jones, of Herbert, of Coke, and a multitude more, he has on- 
ly to hunt out their lives here, or the principal acts of their lives, 
in the Constitutional History of the day. For ourselves we can- 
not forbear an acknowledgment for the innumerable corrections 
he has made in our faith touching many of these great luminaries 
of the law—the greatest scoundrels under heaven. 

Or if the reader is curious about other men, the authors of all 
the tough stories that are still in circulation among us, he has only 
to refer to the Index, and hunt up the names of the most cele- 
brated historians. They are never mentioned but with just 
as much respect as they are entitled to—and no more. But it is 
high time to stop—our limits will suffer us to say no more. And we 
must conclude therefore by saying what we said at first, namely, 
that this book is to other books of the same sort, in relation to 
the past, what prophecy would be to supposition with regard to 
the future—or what seeing and handling for ourselves would be, 
to seeing and handling by the help of another, and with the per- 
verted senses of another. 





JUDITH AT THE TENT OF HOLOFERNES. 


NiGHT was down among the mountains, 

In her dim and quiet manner, 
_ Where Bethulia’s silver fountains 

Gushed beneath the Assyrian banner. 

Moonlight, o’er her meek dominion, 
As a mighty flag unfurled, 

Like an angel’s snowy pinion 
Resting on a darkened world ! 


Faintly rose the city’s murmur, 

But the crowded camp was calm ; 
Girded in their battle-armour, 

Each a Bn prot on his ress 
Kingly chief and weary vassa 

In the arms of eases fell ; 
It had been a day of wassail, 

And the wine circled well. 


Underneath his proud pavilion 
Lay Assyria’s champion, 
Where the ruby’s rich vermillion 
Shone beside the beryl-stone. 
With imperial purple laden, 
Breathing in the perfumed air, 
Dreams he of the Jewish maiden, 
With her dark and jewelled hair. 





Judith at the tent of Holofernes. 


Who is she—the pale-browed stranger 
Bending o’er that son of slaughter ? 
God be with thee in thy ap 
Israel’s lone and peerless daughter ! 
She hath bared her queenly beauty 
To the dark Assyrian’s glance ; 
Now, a high and sterner duty 
Bids her to his couch advance. 


Beautiful and pale she bendeth 

In her earnest prayer to Heaven— 
Look again—that maiden standeth 

In the strength her God has given ! 
Strangely is her dark eye kindled, 

Hot blood through her cheek is poured,— 
Lo—her every fear hath dwindled— 

And her hand is on the sword ! 


Upward to the flashing curtain, 

See, that mighty blade is driven— 
And its fall !—’tis swift and certain 
7 As the cloud-fire’s track in heaven ! 

own, as with a power supernal, 

Twice the lifted + weapon fell— 
Twice-—his slumber is eternal— 

Who shall wake the infidel ? 


Sunlight on the mountains streameth 
Like an air-borne wave of gold ; 

And Bethulia’s armour gleameth 
Round Judea’s banner-fold. 

Down they come—-the mailed warriors, 
As the upper torrents sally 

Headlong from their mountain-barriers 
Down upon the sleeping valley. 


| 
; 


Rouse thee from thy couch, Assyrian ! 
Dream no more of woman’s smile——- 
Fiercer than the leagured Tyrian, 
Or the dark-browed sons of Nile, 
Foes are on thy slumber breaking—- 
Chieftain, to thy battle rise ! 
Vain the call——he will not waken—— 
Headless on his couch he lies. 


Who hath dimmed your boasted glory ? 
What hath woman’s weakness done? 

Whose dark brow is up before ye, 
Blackening in the fierce-haired sun? 

Lo ! an eye that never slumbers 
Looketh in its vei nce down 3; 

And the thronged pe geet numbers 
Wither at Jehovah’s frown ! 


Haverhill, 9th month. 








American Painters Abroad. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS ABROAD. 


Lonpon, March 11th 

I Have just been to see aroom where Leslie, Alston, Sully the 
elder, Morse, King, and two or three more American painters, 
all indeed except the late president West, Newton, Harding, and 
William E. West, began their adventures in the world of art: 
Sully the younger had it for a while, but he did not begin there ; 
and though it has been occupied by Bowman and Natt, 1 will 
answer for its augmented reputation hereafter, should he give 
himself and his opportunity fair play. 

A poor widow-woman, who takes in lodgers for a living, ap- 
pears to be the proprietor of the house ; and she tells me that 
for twenty years and more she has never been without an Amer- 
ican painter under her roof till very lately ; and by the way, that 
others may know where to find her, I shall stop here to give her 
address—widow Bridgen, 2 Cleveland-street, Buckingham-place, 
a dirty and obscure part of the town, but worth seeing neverthe- 
less, for at some future period it will be a spot of pilgrimage for 
every American that goes to the country of his fathers. I had a 
good deal of chat with the dear old woman; she liked painters, 
they were so innocent, she said. King lived with her four years, 
nine months of which time he slept on the floor. On the floor ! 
said I,—Yes, and I’ll tell you why, said she, with a benevolent, 
old-fashioned smile playing about her honest mouth. He had a 
good bed made up for him every day ; but every night, instead 
of going into it like a christian, he used to strip off the clothes, 
wrap himself up on them, and throw himself down with his whole 
length on the floor, that he might have it to say that he slept on 
a board and lived on potatoes while pursuing his studies. I 
laughed heartily at this, you may be sure. It was so like my 
friend King. When I told her that he was now established at 
Washington, the capital of our country, and doing well, she ap- 
peared very much gratified. King studied with the late president 
West. But, continued the old lady—this mother of painters—at 
last we persuaded him, as the cold weather came on, to sleep in 
a bed like other folks. 

Sully the elder was there at the same time, but he only staid 
about a year—fourteen months exactly. He used to make his 
breakfast of tea—nothing more; and the dinner for both was 
always four pounds of potatoes. He staid with her all the time 
he was at London. 

Leslie was with her eleven years. A portrait of him in a fan- 
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cy dress, at the age of eighteen, painted by Morse (a favourite 
pupil of West at the time) was now brought forth to show me. 
It was rejected, as were two or three of Newton’s and Leslie’s 
early pictures, at the exhibition of the Royal Academy. Nota 
feature of the whole was like Leslie now, and yet I believe I 
should have known it any where by the general resemblance ; 
the subdued gravity of the mouth, and half out breaking pleasant- 
ry of eye were still there. As a picture it was bad enough, 
though not half so bad as many that are exhibited every year at 
Somerset-House, where the Royal Academicians are now fixed. 
One passage I could not help observing and remarking. He had 
introduced a sculptured figure somewhat like the Venus of the 
bath ; it was well done for a block of shadow. But here was 
the early propensity of the man, the first revelation perhaps of 
that which afterwards betrayed itself in the portrait of a young 
female exhibited some years ago at Boston—he had a sculptured 
figure there too; on a pedestal in the fore ground however, not 
as here in the back ground. That was a female in shadow, this 
a male in the broad light of day; that a Venus, this a Hercules. 
It is pleasant to see how men of genius cling to their first notions 
—how they doat over them—and how obstinately they persist in 
cherishing what others may have tried to discourage or destroy. 
Painters or poets, authors or play-wrights, they are all alike— 
they will “ print, to shame the fools.” Having failed in the first 
bit of sculpture he did on canvass, having had it rejected by the 
judges of life and death for him, what did he do in consequence ? 
did he give up in despair? No indeed, not he ; but he went to 
work anew, and not satisfied with sculpture on a flat surface now, 
he began to model giants, and before a twelvemonth was over, 
was distinguished ; and after a little time, by the help of that un- 
conquerable obstinacy which may be regarded as the chief attri- 
bute of genius, if not another name for genius itself, he obtained 
a gold medal, not for painting, not for painted sculpture, but fora 
model in elay of the dying Hercules. What wonder that he lost 
no opportunity afterwards of showing that he had a right to play 
with sculpture in a picture. Few indeed are they with self-de- 
nial enough to withhold an expression of peculiar power—even 
though it be not altogether wanted. The everlasting white horse 
of Wouvermans, and the everlasting sunset of Claude are in proof. 
But ostentation itself might be overlooked in such men—youthful 
devotees overcharged with zealotry. Morse lodged there five 
ears. 
: By the way, I forgot to mention the pictures of King. There 
was one of Lear and Cordelia—judging by the old man’s look, 
and the youthful beauty of the female. It was a very good pic- 
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ture, all things considered, strong and graceful, and better in idea 
than any thing of his I have lately seen. There was another, a 
boy stealing fruit from his sister, whom he was amusing with a 
soap-bubble, which he was holding up over the plate with one 
hand, while he drew away the fruit with the other. It was a 
good idea, take it altogether, and fortunately expressed. Were 
I to see such pictures now, by a youth, badly coloured and badly 
painted as they are, I should think he promised more, much more 
than either West or Leslie. 

T. Sully had left something too, but the dear old lady forgot 
to bring it forth, and so engaged were we in talking, that I forgot 
to ask for it; I heard however, and from a very competent judge, 
that although he had nothing to do as a portrait-painter, and neg- 
lected even to try for the exhibition, he had left one sketch there 
of singular merit and vivacity. It should be known however, 
that his object in going out was only to see the good paintings of 
the country, and pay for the sight by working himself to death— 
copying pictures there for his friends here, at so much an acre. 

Leslie’s early attempts were the oddest and queerest things you 
ever saw ; and yet there was a good deal of his fine, quiet, pe- 
culiar nature in them. Among other matters, which like the bit 
of sculpture by Morse, alluded to above, might be regarded as the 
budding of what has since flowered and borne the ripest and 
richest fruit, was a country church, I forget the name, a well-im- 
agined affair, and probably from life, with children playing about 
among the tombs. It reminded me strongly of what I wyself had 
repeatedly seen, when rambling about in the retired parts of the 
country, and particularly about a month before, at Dorking in 
Surrey, where they have the prettiest country church in the 
world, with a plenty of children to play about among the cheer- 
ful-looking graves. One little fellow in this picture, a boy, stands 
with his back toward you, leaning on his left arm, with catching 
lights on the drapery, like those you see in every thing of Les- 
lie’s new manner. The church reminds me of that in his earliest 
picture of any decided worth, Sir Roger de Coverly. There 
was another sketch by him, of a child sitting up in a chair, with 
a great heavy grandma shawl on, which hangs down a great way 
below his feet, and a huge black bonnet all awry on his head, 
with ostrich-feathers hanging over it altogether 4 la Leslie ; (1) 
an idea by the by, which has been wrought up since with conside- 
able effect, by two or three English and one French artist. Every 
body will remember the child in the dress of his grandfather, 
reading a newspaper ; the school-boy, with robe, spectacles and 


(1) In the Toxewn of 1830, we have it wed, from a picture by Sully,—the 
idea by King. , — . , - 
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cap on, playing the master (2)—and two or three similar things 
which have lately appeared, and which may be said to have ori- 
ginated with Leslie ; who, had he known how to express what he 
felt, would have distinguished himself by that very picture. It was 
probably a sketch from life ; there is an air of truth about it, un- 
like all that we see in mere composition : the very shadow upon 
the face of the child is like what you see in the open air, and the 
face itself is not unlike one face to be found in Sir Roger de Co- 
verly. The practice of modern painters, and of such painters too 
as Wilkie (with whom it originatetl), Leslie, (perhaps Newton) 
West and others, to model their figures in wax, dress them up in 
what colours and fashion they like, and put them into a little box, 
which does for a room—unless they finish every live part after- 
wards from life, will never yield the spirit of other days, nor sur- 
vive the fashion of this. It may do with Gerard Dhow—but 
never with Rembrandt; it may be allowed to Carlo Doici, but 
never to Titian. Leslie’s portraits were bad, very bad—nor at 
this very time are his large portraits worth a fig. But he isa 
masterly draughtsman, decidedly one of the two or three best 
alive, and his street-sketches are so good, so wonderful, I might 
say, that if he would make more of them, and preserve them, and 
work them up as he might with little trouble, they would be 
worth more to him hereafter than all he can ever do for Shaks- 
peare’s Anne Page, or with Shakspeare’s Anne Page. Poor fel- 
low—not long ago he had his pocket picked of a little treasure, 
the work of nobody-knows-how-long, a sketch-book which had 
been his companion for months, at all the fairs, mobs, hangings, 
theatres and elections he had visited. 

I must not forget to mention here, a little anecdote of the cel- 
ebrated pupil of Sir Joshua, Northeote. When Leslie was elected a 
Royal Academician, he called on Northcote according to the estab- 
lished etiquette of the school, to thank him for his vote. Northcote 
received him at the door, and did not even ask him to pass be- 
yond the hall. O sir, you needn’t have troubled yourself to 
thank me, said the stern old Cato ; I had no hand in your election ; 
you didn’t have my vote, I promise you. And this reminds me of 
another. Northcote hated West, and acknowledges it now ; and 
West was the only American painter he ever did hate—(Opie, over 
whose death he rejoiced, and over the destruction of whose mag- 
nificent idea of banditti dividing their spoil, he rejoiced, and he 
acknowledges it now—a picture which he himself says would have 
established the author’s fame forever and ever, was not an Ameri- 
can )—West couldn’t tell the truth, he says; he caught him once in 


(2) See Souvenrr 1830. 
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a lie. Northeote had signed his name, it appears, to a petition 
to the king from the academy, as James Northcote, nothing more. 
West asked him why he did not say R. A. Northcote gave his 
reasons at length. West complimented him, and said that king 
George himself had spoken of his modesty on that score, in some 
other address or petition to him. I knew he lied, continued 
Northeote,—and I had half a mind to tell him so; but on the 
whole concluded to say nothing but this—namely, that I had 
never before signed a petition or address to the king. 

Alston painted but few portraits, and those only of particular 
persons—lI believe the good soul had no idea of a pun, though 
she said this with a smile ; meaning, I dare say, that he painted 
only a few friends, who to encourage him were willing to hold 
still at so much an hour, and pay for it themselves. He was with 
her twice. His picture of the dead man revived by the touch of 
the prophet’s bones was about to be exhibited, under peculiar 
advantages, in Pall Mall. But he was dissuaded from it, and 
promised the premium—which he got—a mere trifle, and apart 
from the honour, not to be compared with what he would pro- 
bably have obtained by the exhibition. Morse and Leslie were 
both there at the same time. All three ate in her house, though 
each had a painting room on the other side of the street, where, 
by the by, it is wonderful that any body who meant to pay for a 
portrait or a picture should ever go. Yet Leslie stayed there till 
1824, and always had respectable, and during the latter part of 
the time, rather liberal sitters and payers, for small-portraits, as 
well as buyers for cabinet-pieces. 

But Bowman, a moulder of mugs and hewer of portraits, while 
he was there, had probably more to do in his way than all the 
rest put together. He was chiefly supported by the quakers; 
and the reasons they gave were beautiful. He painted so quick ; 
and then you could see the comb and the hair through the muslin 
eap. You know the quakers wear handkerchiefs and caps 
clear, said the pleasant old lady.—Of Natt, 1 know nothing, I 
never heard of him before: of West, Harding, Newton, Robert 
M. Sully, Wm. E. West, and others, I shall say nothing here. 
Another time will do better for them. But I cannot finish, with- 
out giving you two or three anecdotes which I know to be true 
—they may encourage others to try their luck. A broad-faced, 
elever, ’eute Scotchman called one day on Robert M. Sully, 
and after looking at all the portraits in order, stopped before a 
bust and asked the price. Ten guineas, said Sully. So the man 
chose a three-quarter length, the largest size there, and gave a 
sitting, under a belief, as it turned out afterwards, that they were 
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all of a price. Poor Sully was in raptures at his off-hand, liberal 
way of doing business, for a three-quarter portrait was worth 
fifty or sixty guineas, nearly three hundred dollars ; and the more 
because he had not expected so much from a man who was the 
very picture of Hume, the political-economist of the lower house, 
and who had actually measured the pictures with his pocket- 
handkerchief, before he took the chair. The sitting over, the 
Scotchman got down on all fours to look at it: Aw, Mr. Sooly, 
said he, after examining another; aw, ye have put eye-lashes 
here! no eye-lashes to mine, I see: Aw, this cravat is neatly 
done ; will mine be as well done? Sully assured him that he 
should do his best with every part. He had seldom been so 
leased with a sitter, and really took a pride in his work. Aw, 
ut, continued the shrewd Scot ; aw, but some pictures will look 
at you wherever you go—follow you with their eyes all about 
the room: He then added with perfect sincerity, that his master’s 
did so, when he was a ’prentice, and that when he looked up from 
the breakfast-table, it took away his appetite. Whereupon Sully 
promised to make his, look at every body in the same way. If 
so, and the sitter’s household-establishment were large, he would 
soon save his money’s-worth. At last they had a blow-up—an 
explanation followed—and the wary Scot came down to a bust. 
Harding had a similar adventure. A worthy Glasgow-citizen 
bargained beforehand with him to do his whole family at so much 
ahead. After the business was all over, and he came to pay, 
being still rather afraid of his chap, (he had been told of the 
Yankees ) he said to him, as he prepared to shell out : Noo, leuk 
yer, friend Hardin’, ye’ll not be makin’ fish o’ ain and flesh o’ 
t? ither.” He appeared to think his family a pleasant job—and 
so it was: but ilka craw thinks her ain gobbet the whitest, with 
the buyers of portraits as well as with every body else. 








The Ideot-Boy. 


THE IDEOT-BOY. 


*T was a beautiful night in the depth of June ; 
Our hearts were overcharged with joy ; 

On my knee was our daughter—the fairest child ! 
On his mother’s lap, our ideot-boy. 


All above us, about us, and underneath, 
Were the richest things of the summer dye ; 
The greenest leaves and the healthiest flowers, 
And over the whole, such a quiet sky ! 


Far away to our left was a shining sea 
Outstretched like a shadowy lustre there, 
And stately ships like huge birds afloat 
In a motionless depth of lighted air. 


And there we sat and held our breath, 

And looked—and looked—at one another ; 
My young wife into her husband’s eyes, 

The baby at her ideot-brother. 


So happy were we that we feared 
To speak or move, lest all we saw 
Should pass away like a mirror-dream— 
Bright frost-work in a sudden thaw. 


Day after day our ideot-boy 
Had languished on the bed of death ; 
No hope had we till the orange-flower 
Filled his heart anew with her perfumed breath ; 


But as the golden fruit grew ripe, 
His radiant eyes and glittering hair 

Grew brighter and brighter every day, 
Till his mother alone their light could bear. 


Now his withered limbs lay coiled in her lap, 
And at every breath his white lips drew, 
They trembled as ’twere with returning life, 
Like flower-roots drenched with the summer-dew. 


At his eager mouth lay the scented fruit, 
The growth of a far-off Southern isle— 
A fountain of health ; and he clung to it, 
Like a babe to the breast, with a quiet smile. 


. On his forehead was fading the seal of death, 
And his half-shut eyes were lighted up 
With a steadily-growing inward light— 
The wine of that Iden flower-wreathed cup. 
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And we saw as he lay there half awake, 
The dampness about his patient mouth 
And swarthy forehead passing away, 
Like rose-dew dried by the gentle South. 


And we were happy, for what was he— 
Though an idiot-boy to other eyes— 

But the eldest born of our love and strength, 
A creature of God from the beautiful skies ? 


And there we sat and held our breath, 

And looked—and looked—at one another ; 
My wife at me, and I at her, 

The baby at her idiot-brother.— 


But all at once we saw a change, 
A change of look—a change of eye. 
He started up, and gazed about— 
O’er the blue sea, and bluer sky— 


Then at his mother—then at me— 
Then at his bright-haired baby sister— 
And leaning forward with a smile, 
Put up his mouth, and would have kissed her. 


But no—she shook her sunny curls, 
And shivering, hid her large blue eyes, 
Tears in their depth like mustering pearls, 
And terror as of sacrifice.— 


We had no time to interfere— 

No time to speak—our hearts were wild 
With sudden hope ; the ideot-boy 

Was all at once another child ! 


He stopped, and hung his head, poor boy ! 
And, gazing at her, tried and tried 

To smile once more—then turned away, 
And with a gentle murmur died. 





MORE BRITISH TRAVELLERS IN AMERICA, 


Lonvon, July 20, 1829. 
Dear ——— 
You will soon get the book I told you of, by another of the 
“ guests” of the new world. What you will think of it, I know ; 
what you will say of it, I cannot even guess; for the writer, 
captain Basil Hall, would tell the plain truth of us—if he could. 
But he cannot; he does not know how; he has not had a fair 
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opportunity of seeing the inside of us. All that he can speak to, 
is what any well-bred man may pick up any where, at dinner- 
parties, aboard-ship, or at taverns and boarding-houses. But the 
fun of the thing is, that he undertakes to say that there is no ani- 
mosity felt by the English people towards our people on account 
of the revolutionary war! Now, I will grant you, that there is 
no great knowledge of that war among the people of England, 
that they are both shamefully ignorant of our history, and shame- 
fully indifferent to the effects of that war; nay, that there is in 
fact no such hatred here of us, and of our people, as you on 
t’other side are very much in the habit of supposing. But, will 
any man believe that the bitter and harsh things that are said 
every year by the Quarterly Review, occasionally by the Edin- 
burgh Review, and every month, week, day and hour, by fifty 
reviews, journals and newspapers of the mother-country have no- 
thing to do with a political memory or a political knowledge of 
the past, in the few that fill their pages? Few as they are, do 
not they lead the popular opinion? and are they not politically 
hostile to our institutions ; and full of bitterness whenever they 
allude either to the revolutionary struggle, or to the consequences 
of that struggle? And if so, can it be denied that the people of 
Great Britain look upon us with more unfriendly eyes now than 
they would, if that revolutionary war had never taken place ?— 
though, as I have said before, they themselves may not know it? 
Such I believe to be the fact. The hostility that does exist, 
which by the way is nothing to be compared now with what you 
believe to exist, is the hostility not of individual but of public 
opinion ; which public opinion is regulated by a few of the wri- 
ters of Great-Britain, who have not forgiven us, and will not for- 
give us, while they breathe, for having set ourselves free. And 
this not because they understand the subject, for they do not; 
nor because they care a fig about it—for they do not,—but simply 
because they get a guinea a page for what they say, and the 
theme is rather popular now. 

I do wish somebody would give us a faithful portrait of a true 
John-Bull-in-America. Mr. Paulding did pretty well; but it was 
too much of a caricature—it wanted moral strength, moral truth, 
seriousness. You have had originals enough on your side of the 
water, and you have been long enough here, to know that the 
plain truth would be received by the countrymen of those who 
go among you, literally for no other purpose than to betray you, 
—to spy out the nakedness of the land—as a dreadful caricature. 
I only wish their behaviour could be known here ; that the true 
character of their minds, the true history of their travelling-me- 
moranda and stage-coach experience could be certified for this 
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market. You have no idea, how instantly it would change the 
little unkindness which may be lurking yet in a few British hearts; 
work a thorough cure to the ten thousand evils that have gone 
abroad hjtherto wherever the English language was read, in the 
works of those who have pretended to describe America; and 
bring the people of the two countries into good fellowship with 
each other. 

Just put yourself, said I the other day to this new author, a 
page or two of whose book had been sent to me in the proof,— 
put yourself in the place of a natyve. We are all natyves now. 
Be as proud of your origin as we are, as haughty and jealous about 
all that concerns the lofty character of your forefathers, your Brit- 
ish forefathers—and ask yourself how you would feel on meeting 
with the particular sort of eattle who go by the name of British- 
travellers-in-America—a by-word and a reproach every where—a 
laughing-stock among authors, and a proverb among travellers,— 
(How the man stared!) Imagine yourself, sir, to be a native 
American ; proud of your descent from the powerful men of 
Great Britain, rather gratified than otherwise when you hear a 
man of the European continent speaking of John Bull, whose 
character you know to be, whatever else it may, or may not be, 
respectable ; imagine that with such feelings and with such views, 
you are crossed in your path by one of that particular species of 


the John Bull, who begin to be known every where now as the 
‘* British-Travellers-in-America,” how would you endure the 
mortification? What would be your feelings? What would you 
not give to avoid him, to forget. your relationship and your pa- 
rentage? Would you not be likely to say some bitter thing of 
the whole breed, if you were sorely pressed by one of these bas- 


tard John Bulls? Would you not be sure to do some very 
severe thing, before you recollected that he was not of the issue 
of your strong fcrefathers—not of their blood in fact, nor of their 
bone, however he might appear. Just imagine that you, a sturdy 
specimen of the Bull-stock, were to meet a chap calling himself 
a British-traveller-in-America, a true John Bull, yet so over- 
charged with absurdity, conceit and stupid prejudice about every 
thing that may appear new to him, as to excite the ridicule even 
of those who glory in every thing British, whenever they are 
suffered to glory in it, with impunity,—a fellow that cannot open 
his mouth perhaps without betraying his utter ignorance of what 
every body knows in America; one of a class who go waddling 
about with huge drab-gaiters on in the dog-days, big-bellies, pug- 
noses, shaved-heads, seal-skin foraging-caps, and red-faces—half 
military—half civil—no, not half civil—putting off their fourth- 
rate imitations of fourth-rate nobility, the twopenny-kings of pen- 
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ny-ha’penny neighbourhoods, and doing whatever they do at all, 
with such a good-for-nothing air of ostentation, with so much of 
what they mistake for the real John-Bull-humour, and with such 
a ponderous gravity, that if their behaviour were not calling at 
every step for more serious reproof, one could hardly pass them 
in the street, or hear them open their mouths to a servant, with- 
out laughing in their faces. But enough till I send you the book, 
when you will review it yourself. 

N. B.—Captain Basil Hall wonders that we in our country 
do not believe as they do here, about the magnanimous behaviour 
of Great Britain in the late war with Napoleon for the liberties of 
the world. Poh! That joke is rather late now even for the lords 
of the admiralty. 





MONTH AT PARIS. 


17th April. Arrive at Paris at three o’elock in the morning; 
very cold—no fire at the coach-office ; luggage lying about by 
cartloads, over what I should have taken for a general rendez- 
vous for two or three armies of the North; soldiers, excisemen, 
postilions, porters, and conducteurs, plenty as blackberries, and 
worth about as much as blackberries would be at the same sea- 
son of the year. Detained, till I was ready to drop asleep where 
I stood, in the centre of a guard-house, which we were obliged 
to look upon asa coach-office. The search here was neither 
troublesome nor particular ; but we were kept an hour and a half 
in a raw cold morning, as I said before, in the middle of the worst 
month in the year. At last a man applied to me with a very 
obliging air, and as I must put faith in somebody, if I meant to 
have any sleep—an article I was much in want of by the way—I 
concluded to believe him. He recommended me to go straight- 
way to the Hotel dela Marine Royale, rue croix des petits 
champs, and to take Monsieur Monsieur somebody or other, who 
stood near, to transport my luggage. 1 hardly knew what to say ; 
the porter in question was not a large man, and he was alone. 
Ergo, unless I sent a part of my luggage at a time, I should have 
to trust either him, or the coach-office ; and having lived a good 
while in London, I did not much like to trust either. But my 
gentleman was a very different sort of body from the coach-tend- 
ers and porters of the British Babylon ; before I knew what he 
was at, he had not only shouldered my heavy portmanteaux, my 
bag of loose clothes and my cloak, but the large portmanteau and 
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bag of another—a raw young fellow from England, who fell in 
with me, and appeared rather disposed to show off. But how do 
you think the little porter contrived it? He carried a frame of 
wood, say five feet and a half or six feet long, formed of two pa- 
rallel bars about as large as your hand, with two or three bars 
athwart, upon which he strapped all the trunks and bags, and 
then tilting up the end, he marched off with it aslant upon his 
shoulders, and carried it without stopping, at least one-fifth of a 
mile I should say—perhaps one-fourth. It was a load for three 
English porters, and at Philadelphia or New-York would have 
been divided among two or three wheelbarrows and as many more 
niggers. But my French porter, having done the work of three, 
wanted pay for three, we being a pair of mi-lord shopkeepers, 
come over to spend our holidays and pocket-money. I demur- 
red; and he proposed to leave it out—first to the fellow who re- 
commended him, and then to the maitre of the Marine Hotel, to 
which I found out afterwards he belonged. Of course I had no- 
thing to say—the gravity of the man tickled me to death, and I 
paid accordingly. ‘That over, I had a peep at my rooms. What 
are we to pay ? said I, for I had been cautioned by the English 
never to trust to the good faith of the French. Five francs for 
to-night, said he—the night was already over, and five francs 
about five times as much as he would have asked me if I 
had spoken a little better French. But if I stayed two days 
longer, it would be three francs a day. N.B.—This charge, 
you observe, is for the room and for nothing but the room, or 
rooms rather ; that is, for a bed-room, hung with crimson drapery, 
walled with looking glasses, and carpeted with an imitation of 
Turkey carpets, (made of cotton-wool, as they say on ’change,) 
upon a brick floor ; to which we must add a drawing-room, with 
sofas, chairs, carpets and glasses, of richer and more beautiful 
workmanship, than we ever see in the private houses of our 
wealthy men, with huge fire-places, wretched clocks, shabby 
doors and heavy window-shutters, secured with bolts and bars 
five or six feet long, as rough as unhammered nail-rods, and rat- 
tling with every change of the wind, all day and all night, month 
in and month out, all the year round. 

After a short and refreshing nap in a most awkwardly contriv- 
ed bed, jammed up against the wall, and occupying a niche that 
in our country would have been occupied by two or three chairs 
or a bureau at most, I got up, took a bath in my own way, by 
washing all over, and sallied forth to breakfast with my compa- 
nion, who by the by, had been extremely curious to know whe- 
ther I was better acquainted with Paris, or had been there more 
frequently or longer than himself. He did not like to pop the 
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question in so many words, I saw that ; and I saw too that he in- 
tended to have me in some other way before we parted. Little 
did he suspect however, when we walked forth, and I led 
the way to the Palais-Royal, that I had never been there in my 
life—that I knew not one inch of my way, even by the map 
—and that, if I found my next-door neighbour, it would be by 
the merest accident in the world. But some how or other, I 
know not how it was, we got into the Palais-Royal; and I had 
the credit of leading him thither by a short cut. Reader, would 
you like to know how I managed? J walked forward with a 
free confident air, looking neither to the right nor left, till he 
stopped me with—What say you to a breakfast in the Palace 
Royal. J have no objection, said I,—pleasant enough on 
some accounts. And where—do you like Follet’s? A—a— 
Follet-—why, a—a—Follet is but a so-so sort of an establish- 
ment. My answer was a lucky one—I could see that; for he 
was rather shy afterwards in committing himself before he had 
sounded me. I kept on, till he stopped me as we entered a 
square, with a statue on horseback in the middle of it—saying— 
which way ; this I take itisthe nearest. Rather, said I—on some 
accounts. He laughed, and I dare say thought me a very plea- 
sant fellow with my knowledge of Paris. After a minute or two 
we emerged from a labyrinth of stair-cases, avenues, blind-alleys 
and choked-up eourts, into what I knew instantly, though I had 
never been there in my life, nor ever seen a picture of it, was the 
Palais-Royal. 

But where was the—the,—by this time I had forgotten the 
name of the fellow we were to breakfast with; but as I saunter- 
ed along, pretending to look at the shops, with that careless air 
which even at Philadelphia distinguishes the high-bred lounger, as 
if nothing on earth could ever be new to him, I kept a watchful 
eye upon the door-posts and magnificent signs that hung athwart 
our way, and as good luck would have it, before we had gone 
fifty yards up the right hand walk, I saw the name of Follet—the 
very name I had forgotten, and was trying to remember at the 
expense of a finger-nail or two, blazing right before me. Another 
would have started, or said something ; but I did neither, I mere- 
ly observed the door, and led the way to a coffee-room, a little 
further off, where by my manner, for I said nothing, I am sure 
my English friend was satisfied that we should have something 
out of the usual way. And so we had--they gave us capital cof- 
fee, the best I ever drank in my life, and such bread-and-butter 
as I would give a little finger to see, on every breakfast-table I 
may happen to sit down to for the rest of my life. 

But, to show that I was not above dining at Follet’s, at Fol- 
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let’s I did dine that very day. The rooms were large—crowded 
with company—well-dressed women with hats and feathers— 
pretty girls in caps—a plenty of English, and a pretty fair repre- 
sentation of almost every other people on earth. All—women as 
well as men, took their bottle of wine—and all of as many dishes 
as they were allowed by the bill of fare; and by the by, fried 
saree were one dish, and potatoes au naturel another. Each 

ad her money’s worth, and carried it away with her ; and would 
have done the same, beyond a doubt, if instead of six plates for 
their money, with a bottle of wine, a dessert, and pain 4 dis- 
erétion, for less than half a dollar of our money, they had been 
allowed to double the dose. (1) Never did I see such eaters— 
never—never. Talk about the English—why the Germans could 
beat the English and give them six, and the French the Germans, 
and give them forty. 

Could’nt help admiring the manners of the men to a female, 
who sat in a box built of looking-glasses, and hung round with 
rich crimson cloth, to receive and return the bows of the compa- 
ny. She was a beautiful creature, and her presence did more 
toward keeping people in order, than half a score of constables or 

ens d’armes. 

Don’t like the streets in Paris—narrow, filthy, and as crooked 
as the sticks they have in the lower part of Maine, which are so 
crooked, that when they are chopped into oven-wood, they wont 
lie still. Every half hour I start and look about me, and try to 
remember that I am in Paris; but before I have gone the length 
of another street I forget myself again ; so many English people 
and so many English equipages. The Palais-Royal is a dirty 
and paltry affair—one would take it for a parallelogram of lodg- 
ing-rooms, a hollow square, two deep, of sixpenny-shops; the 
garden is full of trees which are clipped and trimmed so as to 
appear artificial. Shops rather splendid, though not so much so 
as I expected—more so, however, than those of London—the 
jewelry that of empires—people not so gay as 1 expected—nor 
the women half so French, either in look or step—either in speech 
or deportment. One thing surprised me—light hair is common. 


(1) For two francs—or two and a half at the most—you have a dinner, consisting 
of potage (soup), four dishes au choix from a carte of three hundred or so, a dessert, 
and a bottle of Burgundy ; for f.1,25 or 1.50—that is, for 23 or 28 cents, you have 
a breakfast of two dishes, a bottle of wine (every body goes a bottle of wine at 
breakfast here—tea is unknown), a dessert, and pain a discr: tion. 





THE DRAMA---NO. III. 


Suppose now that some great poet—Shakspeare if you please, 
were to take the passages from Lear already mentioned, and 
convert them into the most beautiful poetry ever written. What 
would become of their nature? How would they affect us 
then? Who would care for a flourish, or a trope, in the mouth 
of Lear—when all that he wants to know upon earth—is—whe- 
ther the tears that fall upon his, face are ‘ wet?’(1) and who 
would forgive him for talking poetry, when after having buffeted 
the thunder and the rain, and the great wind, without shedding 
a tear, he is utterly overcome, and ready to take poison from the 
hand of a beloved child? or while he is questioning the coun- 
terfeit madman? or, indeed, at any time, when Lear is what 
Shakspeare meant him to be, the desolate and wronged old man, 
‘ fourseore and upward ;? the ‘ foolish, fond old man’ not in his 
proper mind? or any thing of that perplexing and wonderful 
old man,—so exceedingly natural withal—in his combination of 
abused royalty and dishonoured manhood—full of dignity and 
full of infirmity, full of the king, and full of the father, to the 
last ? 

And, on the contrary, if Shakspeare had chosen to put a 
simpler language into the mouth of Macbeth, on several ocea- 
sions, how exceedingly powerful might the very same thoughts 
have been, which now appear tawdry, and out of place, or 
ineffectual ?(2) 

The blandishments of poetry and eloquence are never more 
offensive, than in those parts, where Shakspeare is most at 
home. The talking of Shakspeare is the most natural talking 
in the world ; but his poetry and declamation, however superb 
they may be,—are exceedingly unnatural oftentimes, even for 
poetry and declamation. 

As an example of this fine talking, I would refer to the passa- 
ges already cited from Lear; to a multitude of others, to be 
found in every play that he ever wrote ; and to one or two such 
as these, even where declamation was to be expected— 

‘ Draw, archers, draw your arrows te the head ! 
’ Sper your proad hevnss berd—end ride in oe ‘ 
* Once more into the breach, dear friends—once more !” 


{1) ‘* Be your tears wet,’’ he says to Cordelia. 

(2) Macbeth. Allow me to add here, that in the interpretation of Shakspeare, 
meaning, page 143, ‘ If it were done when ’tis done,’ I was mistaken. I overlook- 
ed the context—the general argument however, instead of being weakened, is con- 
firmed by this very error ; what I complain of is the obscurity of the language—the 
difficulty of understanding it. 
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Let any man of common sense, or of common humanity, I 
might say, compare the plain, strong English of such eloquence, 
with any of those poetical passages of Shakspeare, which are so 
frequently quoted, in proof of his supremacy : such, for example, 
as a part of Hamlet’s fine description of his father while his 
heart is breaking, wherein he runs through a chapter of heathen 
mythology, saying of him, among other pleasant things, that he 
had Hyperian curls—the front of Jove himself—an eye like 
Mars to threaten and command— 

——_—— a station, like the herald Mercury 

New lighted on a.heaven-kissing hill. 
as if a creature, in the situation of Hamlet, whether mad or 
not,(2) would ever think of such beautiful combinations at such 
a time. 

There are specimens of absolute poetry, in the dialogues of 
Shakspeare, which appear altogether natural. That of ‘ old 
Kent,’ already mentioned, is one; and that capital piece of 
dialogue, between Owen Glendewer and Hotspur, where Glen- 
dower tells him, that, when he was born, the ‘ front of heaven 
was full of fiery shapes ;’ a conversation, which, if we except 
that between Beatiice and Benedict, is perhaps the finest exam- 
ple of dramatick energy, closeness and preservation of character, 
in mere dialogue, to be found in Shakspeare. 

But why is it, that we are not offended with poetry from the 
mouth of Owen Glendower? It is because we look for pomp 
and power, effort and parade in him. He pretends to be a sor- 
cerer ; and after a time, would be likely to have a language pe- 
culiar to himself, a language that would appear natural for him, 
in proportion as it would appear unnatural for every body else. 
For a like reason, we receive the poetry of Kent. The people 
about him will not brook the language of common-sense ; and 
we are willing that he should reprove them in poetry. 

But how very different is our reception of the poetry of Ro- 
meo, while he is making love to Juliet ; or the poetry of Mac- 
beth, when he talks about the daggers— 


—— unmannerly breeched with gore : 


or that of Hamlet, when he says over a school-boy lesson about 
Jove, and Mars, and Mercury, at the very time when he is ready 
to die of a broken heart. 

Through a-process of reasoning, somewhat like the preceding, 
have I pursued my way, till the conclusions above mentioned 
respecting simplicity of language and thought, in the application 


(2) Mr. Farren, the celebrated English player, wrote a pamphlet in 1824, and 
published it accordingly, to prove that Hamlet was really mad. I am sometimes 
inclined to be of his opinioa ; for there are passages in Hamlet, which force me to 
believe, that if Hamlet was not mad, Shakspeare was,—and all his commentators. 
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of both to tragedy, burst upon me with convincing power. 
Still I may be wrong—but I do not believe I am, now that I 
have Shakspeare himself on my side. 

Stace Mourpers, Guosts, &c. _ But we should not stop here. 
It is high time that another kind of poetry were done with on the 
stage—the poetry of attitude—of situation—of trick, stage-mur- 
ders, &c. &e. &c. I believe that men are more affected, and 
more disturbed, by indistinctness, in the representation of what 
is preternatural, or even extraordinary, than by any degree of 
distinctness or circumstantiality. 

To prove this, it would be only necessary to compare the 
dagger-scene with the banquet-scene of Macbeth ; the invisible 
dagger with the visible ghost of Banquo. 

I contend that men are more agitated, by seeing the agitation 
of another in such a ease, than by seeing the cause of that agi- 
tation: in other words, that men are more agitated by seeing 
the agitation of Macbeth, in the dagger-scene, when they do not 
see the dagger, than they would be, if they saw it: or, than 
they are, when they do see the ghost of Banquo: I contend that 
if we were to see the hand-writing on the wall, or the spirit of 
the dead Samuel represented,(3) either in painting, or on the 
boards of a theatre, we should be more dis*:7bed in the one 
case by looking into the eyes of the monareh, and beholding the 
inscription there, than we should by reading it upon the wall; 
and much more, in the other case, by the apparition of a shadow 
issuing dimly from the smoke and darkness, than by the substan- 
tial appearance of the best-painted or best-acted spirit, ever re- 
presented by man. 

To enforce the above doctrine, I have written a tragedy, and 
made of the hero a guilty human creature, sorely afflicted ; and 
troubled in all his faculties to such a degree, that he sees faces, 
and hears voices which are invisible and inaudible to every body 
else. Let some great actor play the part, allow the audience to 
behold him altogether alone upon the stage—in a wood—or a 
prison—at midnight(4)—perfectly rational in every other respeet 


(3) Alston has covered the shape and face of the spectre in his witch of Endor— 
why did he not cover the hand-writing on the wall, and leave the story to be told to 
us, by the countenances of the awe-struck multitude? Peradventure he has ; for 
after changing his magnificent idea over and over again, till others have grown 
wealthy by working up what he has rejected, or by anticipating him in the execution 
of his boldest and most original thoughts (Martin for example, whose hand-writing 
on the wall was but the finishing of Alston’s sketch) he is now employed with it in 
a new way. 

(4) It may not be amiss.to remark here, that the stage is never sufficiently 
darkened, to represent night ; and that they are much mistaken, who believe total 
darkness to be well performed, when people whose very features are visible to the 
audience, go groping and stumbling about over the stage, as if they were acting 
blind-man’s buff, with their eyes open. I may be wrong here too—but I have a 
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—Let him avoid all trick of attitude, and appear to the best of 
his ability, in patient, low and familiar conversation, with some- 
thing invisible. Let them hear the sufferer at such a time, ex- 
postulating with vacancy—as if under a solemn persuasion of 
the reality of what he sees, in a low, quiet, natural voice, and 
to the best of his power, as if a spirit were standing at his 
elbow ; and I will answer for the effect. I care not of what 
materials the audience are made ; I care not how long they may 
have been accustomed to visible ghosts, and violent exhibitions 
of terror—I would put my right Sasa on the issue—my very 
life—that their blood would run colder to see this, than to see 
any number of visible ghosts, or any quantity of gesture and at- 
titude, expressive of terror. 

I would not have the actor appear to be taken by surprise ; 
or rather, 1 would not have him appear, however the sight of 
the apparition may thrill him, as if he had not expected it: on 
the contrary, I would have him appear reconciled to it, and prepar- 
ed for it, as a necessary and familiar, though awful and afflicting 
guardianship. He might be allowed to appear under a delusion, 
even to the multitude ; but, it should be a profound, fixed and 
solemn belief, not a violent nor startling derangement,—a sudden 
oversetting of the senses with terror ; for ] would leave no temp- 
tation to outery or over-acting. 

Men are affected in this way. They see what is not, and hear 
what is not—and as we know that agitation of mind will do this, 
and that guilt and sorrow agitate the mind, why may we not 
make use of our knowledge for the improvement of household- 
tragedy ? Men have grown so familiar with apparitions of this 
kind, that they have been able, at last, not only to receive their 
visits without distress, but without strong emotion. 

There is a case, well known in the medical world, of a 
German professor, who pursued a course of experiments with 


notion that English tragedy will never be what it ought to be, till such things are 
done with. 

We do not want much to see the face of a man, when he is about spilling the 
blood of another—at midnight. A dark lantern—a smothered cry—the shadow of 
a murderer, would be far more effectual. ‘* Hark—didst thou not hear a noise ???— 
why should the audience hear a noise at such atime? why that step which Garrick 


allowed every body to hear, preparatory to the question ? why not allow the multi- . 


tude to see the effect of guilt in making ‘‘ cowards of us all?’’ in making us hear 
and see where the innocent hear nothing, see nothing ? 

It is true, that we have become reconciled to a certain way of doing all these 
matters ; but I hope to see the time, (and speedily,) when side-talking on the stage; 
the side-speeches, that require the audience to believe that all the other actors on 
the stage are deaf; as well as that kind of darkness, which requires of them to believe 
that all the other actors are blind ; together with standing soliloquies and all ex- 
tempore ating, strutting and face-making, not indispensable to the part, shall be 
done with. 
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what appeared to him (although he knew at the time that he was 
under a delusion) to be a multitude of apparitions.(5) 

Many examples among religious people might be mentioned in 
further proof—such as that of the Baron Swedenbourg; but 
they are not required. It is enough for our purpose, that this 
affecting malady is known to exist; that it is a kind of de- 
rangement, perfectly reconcilable to our notions of retributive 
providence upon guilt; that it isa kind, which has never been 
represented upon the stage ; and a kind, which would be more 
effectual and less offensive in representation ; more likely to move 
our commiseration, and less likely to harden our hearts, than any 
other kind of madness, or delusion, which we do see upon the stage. 

The representation would be easier to the actor, (after one or 
two trials) than the wild and terrific madness of the drama; or 
that melancholy and pitiable derangement, shifting through every 
alternation of tenderness, alarm and sorrow, which is often met 
with in real life. 

My design, to say all in a word, was to make of my hero a 
haunted man—a man with a spirit, of whom he was not much 
afraid, for his familiar companion. But another might avail him- 
self of the same facts, to introduce a spirit of another sort—one 
of which the hero is afraid. It is enough to mention the idea— 
others may improve upon it in a thousand shapes. 

So.tiLoquirs—Letrers—Conripants. In the course of this 
enquiry into the origin of our sympathy for the heroes of the 
stage, it would not be wonderful if we should meet with some 
other absurdities in the established usage, and ask why they 
are allowed now, although they would seem to enjoy a self-per- 
petuating power. 

We do not much like the idea of introducing a soliloquy, a con- 
fidential servant or a letter, for the purpose of making the au- 
dience acquainted with transactions, either past or future, which 
are in some way or other connected with the story. It often 
happens that the player is obliged to read aloud or to say aloud, 
in this manner, that which,—if he were what he pretends to be,— 
he would neither read aloud nor say aloud for his right hand: or, 
that he is obliged to say over to himself, in a soliloquy that every 
body may overhear, something which he must dicks know by 
heart ; something which he cannot but know; and, in some ca- 
ses, to tell his friend or servant, that which the friend or servant, 
from his obvious intimacy or situation, ought either to know al- 
ready, or never to know at all. 


(5) M. Nicolai of Berlin, whose narrative appeared some time in Beasley’s 
Search of Truth, and in the N. A. R. is in proof. be 
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It may be, and it really is, very diffieult, for one to avoid these 
things entirely and at all times ; but then, it is not very difficult, 
when they are introduced, to render them somewhat more plau- 
sible than they generally are. 

If you are not permitted, as a dramatic writer, to represent 
the whole life of a person at one time, like Shakspeare, in the 
Winter’s Tale ; and if a tragedy of three or four hours long can- 
not be manufactured out of some incident, or some combination 
of incidents, which did not occupy more than the same number 
of hours, in real life, you may take some intermediate time, 
such as one day or three days: and connect the preceding 
transactions with those which are represented before the audi- 
ence, so far as to make the whole plot of the play, and the 
history of the characters intelligible, without any such violations 
of truth or propriety. 

In fact, you are obliged to do this—there would appear to be 
no other way ; for though you should repeat upon the stage a 
catastrophe which had occurred in real life, taking care to oc- 
cupy precisely the same time in the representation, which the 
event had taken, when it occurred : still, if you would have the 
audience greatly moved by their compassion for the sufferers, 
you must give them some knowledge of their previous or after- 
history. This may be done far better by allusions, however, 
and by isolated facts, which the audience cannot help connecting 
with each other, than by any formal detail, in a soliloquy, a dia- 
logue or a letter. 

The history of the hero need not be told by any body—in 
any way; and yet I am sure it would not be difficult so to man- 
age the story, that every body, even the most inattentive would 
infer that history from the incidental remarks of other characters 
in the representation of the piece. It were better, perhaps, to 
explain too little, than too much. Hearers, like readers, love to 
make their own discoveries, to foresee, to anticipate, and to guess 
for themselves in tragedy, as in novels and riddles, wherever they 
can do it with tolerable ease or safety. Another subject may 
now be mentioned, 

Stace Murpers. It is not a very uncommon thing to see the 
field of battle, after a catastrophe is gone through with, covered 
with dead men, whose chests continue to heave, until they are 
dragged off, or to find all the company at another time, grouping 
themselves into what the author has taken the liberty to calla 
picture, and waiting for the curtain to fall—sometimes, when the 
whole effect of the play depends upon the abrupt, quick termina- 
tion of it. 

I have seen this occur, and felt unpleasantly. Others have 
felt the same ; and asked why nothing more is done or said by 
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those, who, if they are not immediately concealed from the audi- 
ence, must say or do something, or forfeit their characters. 

Perhaps a disappointment or two of this nature, which no one 
would be willing to encounter a second time, may be the true 
cause of that uproar, which the people break out with at a thea- 
tre, just when they are supposed to be most overpowered with 
sympathy—just before the curtain falls. Were the effect produced 
upon them, which it is the whole object of author and player to 
produce, they would be profoundly stii!—at least for a minute or 
two after the catastrophe, as much as if they were spectators 
of an execution. 

It was for this very reason, that I took the liberty some years 
ago of introducing a stage-direction, at the end of a play, which 
was written with a view to illustrate all these apparently uncon- 
nected propositions. 

The hero received a blow from his father, whom he designedly 
provoked for the purpose—a mortal blow—staggered to his feet, 
and betrayed the secret of his relationship, by entreating a bene- 
diction. Now, if the parties were not immediately concealed 
from the audience, the whole effect of the catastrophe would be 
lost. ‘The wonder was, why the father, in his consternation and 
affright, should remain silent ; and that wonder would increase 
every moment they were left together on the stage. That they 
might be concealed immediately after the blow, it was necessary 
that the curtain should already have ‘ begun to descend.’(6) 

Another thing—It is common to see the hero of a play, and 
of course all the subordinate personages, put under the awk- 
ward necessity of coming and going, appearing and disappearing 
on the boards, without any apparent reason or necessity: and 
oftentimes we see the chief characters of the drama intruded 
upon every hour, by people who are neither invited, nor an- 
nounced. They are even obliged in some cases to ring a bell, 
or go to the side of the stage, and ery, what, ho! or who waits 
there ? in the depth of tragedy. 

To avoid this—for very little things may destroy the whole 
effeet of a fine seene, where the senses are in thraldom, a simple 
expedient was adopted ; and the occasion made for the purpose 
of trying the experiment. 

The heroine, if she wanted her attendant, touched,—not the 
bell-handle—but the ornament of a piece of furniture ; and the 
audience heard—not the jingling of a bell—nor the question of, 
‘ who waits there ” but the sound of music afar off. Such an 


(6) Something of the sort, I have been lately told, occurs in a German tragedy : 
but I have never seen it. 
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expedient may be not common to be sure in real life—but which 
of the two would be most effectual in tragedy, or serious 
comedy ? 

It was a ticklish affair no doubt, though rather better than 
a submission to the common absurdities of the stage; that 
of making a hero call for his own servant in a moment of 
distraction ; or that of suffering a servant or a friend to enter, 
not because the hero had sent for him, nor because the friend 
or servant had a right to come, whether he were sent for or 
not ; but because he was wanted by the author—and must be 
had on any terms. 

To every kind of stage-murder, I am decidedly opposed. It 
ought always to be avoided, if possible. It is more often ludi- 
crous or frightfully absurd, than effectual. I may appeal to the 
murder of Duncan, for proof. How awful is the solitude of the 
stage in that play, while the destroyer is at the work of death: 
and how much more awful than it would be, if we were allowed 
to see the monarch a-bed as we do Desdemona, while the murder- 
er was dethroning an immortal spirit. 

And yet, owing to the character of my hero, and the de- 
sign of the play, | found it quite impossible to avoid one stage- 
murder. 

The son, it was intended from the first, should die by the 
hand of his own profligate father. The son was to know his 
father—and provoke him to the blow—but the father was not to 
know the son, whom he had forsaken—dishonoured—outraged, 
and put to death, till it was too late. 

Originally, it was designed to bring about the catastrophe in 
another way; to seat the wronged son face to face with his 
proud father, from whose hand he had knowingly received and 
swallowed a mortal drug—when there was no longer any help 
or hope for either—and to make him tell over the wrongs and 
sorrows—the humiliations, trials, and indignities, which had 
grown out of his illegitimacy, and the neglect of his father. 
But a little consideration was enough to show the difficulty—the 
absurdity I might say of such a plan. The speediest poison 
would not effect the purpose without a loss of time; it would 
leave too much opportunity for talking; it had already been 
done in Beverly, who takes it—not out of a richly-chased gob- 
let, heavy with rough gold or silver, which might suit the digni- 
ty of the oceasion—but out of a pocket-pbial, as one would 
physic, before the eyes of the audience. These were insur- 
mountable objections to poison. 

The story of Savage and his unnatural mother would have 
been sufficient authority for making the scene effectual ; and I 
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was greatly tempted to try ; but having changed the mode of 
death, it appeared better to abandon the conversation between 
the father and son, as not likely to occur after .he was mortally 
wounded ; and as wholly inefficient, if it should take place be- 
fore—while he was apparently in the full possession of his 
power and faculties. To make it effectual, the father should 
repent, and wish to save his dying son, after it was too late. 

There were some other things in the play referred to—a mere 
experiment—which might appear irreconcilable with probability. 
There was a dream related in one act ; and the fulfilment of that 
very dream was represented in another—a strange thing to be 
sure, and rather inconsistent with vulgar notions of probability. 
And yet, I undertake to say that even this might be done, with- 
out shocking the audience ; and ‘that in reality they do see such 
fulfilment, occur every day. 

Strange and improbable the two facts would appear, so long as 
they were considered separately and distinctly, but no longer. 
There is nothing violent nor unnatural in.them, when we see how 
they are brought about. 

The principal character told her dream upon the stage. It 
was of a person, whom she had met years and years before, ha- 
bited in a particular dress—and by whom she and others had 
been recently terrified. A page hears her tell it—and mentions it 
afterwards by accident, and without suspecting the truth, to the 
very individual referred to. 

Hearing that she still dreams of him, though under a different 
shape, the hero determines to avail himself of the power it 
would give him, by appearing to her in that very dress. He has 
the means of doing this, by a ring, which had been given to him 
by mistake, instead of his own. 

He does appear, and without any outrage upon probability, 
But—appearing as he does—when he does—in the very dress— 
at midnight—in the chapel, whither they have gone for their un- 
timely marriage, is it wonderful that others, who knew nothing 
of the process by which this event had been brought about, or how 
the two events were connected together, should mistake the whole 
for an apparition ? 

Let any body dream of another, in a strange dress. Let him 
encounter some one the next day, habited in a like dress, and 
he may be the last person in the world to discover the mystery. 
it may be very simple—a mere trick devised by some one, to 
whom he had mentioned his dream ; but to him, it would appear 
altogether preternatural. 

Perhaps there was too much of a German spirit in the play, 
too much trick, stratagem, and metaphysical refinement. It may 
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be undignified, for a great tragedian, to become so much of a 
melo-dramatie spectacle, as the hero was required to be, under 
his different disguises. But the truth of it is, that the spirit of 
the age would have it so, and will have it so fora little time 
longer. It will not endure simple tragedy. It would not, in the 
time of Shakspeare ; and it never will, but by a gradual temper- 
ing down of the present extravagancies, in poetry, spectacle and 
uproar. 

But, during the whole course of his transformation, it should 
be observed, that he had no occasion to change his voice, or dis- 
guise his face—he had only to be silent or to change his garb. 

And, perhaps, there might seem to be rather too much of the 
modern school, in his character. But there were great, and I 
think such differences between him and most of the ‘half 
knight, half felon’ gentry, as would entitle him to be considered 
of a better lineage. 

He was not the enemy of mankind. He hated nobody. He 
made war, only because other men would have it so—because 
they would not let him be at peace. Being of illegitimate birth, 
he did seem to belong to no community ; and in a measure, to 
owe no allegiance to man. 

For many a year, in one shape or another, he had been watch- 
ing over the woman he loved when he was a boy ; the woman 
who had abandoned him, when she came to understand the infa- 
my of his birth. 

When the play opened, this woman was about to be married. 
The hero had resolved to appear to her once more, and be 
governed in all his future designs, by what he might then dis- 
cover ; to ascertain if he could whether she was about to marry 
for love or ambition. But in the progress of this enquiry, while 
he was fluctuating between pride and affection, doubt and love, 
he came accidentally to the knowledge of his birth. From that 
moment, he is another man. His whole character undergoes an 
instantaneous transformation. He has done with love: he cares 
no more for the dream of his youth. He has no longer any 
wish, or hope, or design, save that of dying by the hand of his 
own father—a lesson to the princely and the profligate. 

In the prosecution of this design, although the hero could not 
certainly be called either a good or a wise man, there was about 
him nevertheless that kind of simple, energy, and strength of 
determination, which the bad seldom, and the foolish never ex- 
hibit. 

But, in the progress of the play referred to, another thing of 
some value in dramatic theory was attempted. It relates to the 
mode of exciting sympathy for the stage. There are two ways 
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of doing this. You may either conceal your design, withhold 
every explanation, prevent the audience from anticipating, and 
strike them at last with the unexpected catastrophe: or you 
may pursue a directly opposite course, betray your plot in ad- 
vance, furnish them with hints and explanations, which are sup- 
posed to be withheld from the characters of the piece, and en- 
courage a continual anticipation. 

Both have their advantages; and both, of course, their disad- 
vantages. 

By the first method, telling the audience no more than you 
tell your characters, in the disclosure of the piece, you keep 
them both in the same situation. You show no partiality to 
either; you agitate both in the same way, at the same time, and 
by the same contrivances. 

By the last, you excite one train of sensations in the audi- 
ence; and another, entirely different, in the characters of the 
piece. You prevent the audience from sympathizing in the per- 
plexity, sorrow and apprehension of the characters; and you 
hinder the characters from playing to emotions correspondent 
with their own—which, considering the contagious influence of 
sympathy, is a great help to the player—one that should never 
be relinquished without a decided equivalent. 

By the first plan, you are sure to excite in the audience, the 
same kind of emotions, which are supposed to be felt by the 
characters. By the latter, the emotions, which you excite in 
the audience, are not only different in degree, but in kind, 
There are those who love to begin with a story-book at the 
wrong end—to read the last page first—to see before-hand how 
the whole is to terminate. Others you cannot offend more than 
by telling them how a story ends. But we have plays to make 
for both. 

Whenever by any premature disclosure, no matter how adroitly 
effected, the audience come to know that, which if the parties 
upon the stage were supposed to know it, would alter their de- 
portment, it is impossible that the audience can experience any 
similar sensations to those of the parties: it is impossible, when 
the audience know the cause of all the distress they see, that 
they can sympathize with, however much they may compassion- 
ate them, whose very distress proceeds from their ignorance of 
that, which the audience are allowed to know. - 

The audience may feel a certain degree of anxiety and con- 
cern, to know how such misapprehension will terminate ; but 
it is wholly unlike, and inferior to, the anxiety and concern of 
those who are upon the stage. 

Few people perhaps ever call to mind while sitting at a the- 
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atrical representation, that the actors are of course perfectly 
prepared for every thing—and able to foresee every thing. 

If they did, would they ever have the patience to sit out the 
performance of a drama, the whole interest of which may de- 
pend upon the supposition that the actors are not prepared for a 
single cireumstance, and foresee nothing ? 

At such a time, the faculty of anticipation in the audience, 
would seem to be inert. It either refuses to exercise itself at 
all; or it exercises itself in aiding the design of the author and 
actor by furthering the mystery of the plot, and by practising 
upon the other faculties. This will always happen, where the 
author does not, by untimely disclosure, put that faculty of the 
audience upon a separate course of investigation for itself. 

Let us take an example. One illustration may be worth a 
whole volume of abstract reasoning. The audience, at the per- 
formance of Othello, see how the handkerchief is obtained. 
Othello does not. The faculty of anticipation is instantly awak- 
ened. The audience foresee the incidents that follow; and 
therefore cannot sympathize with Othello, whose distress pro- 
ceeds from his ignorance of that, which they know. 

And so too, where the audience see the ring concealed, which 
Essex had given to his intercessor, for his royal mistress, it 
would be quite impossible for them to sympathize with the anxiety 
of Elizabeth, which proceeds from misapprehension, and igno- 
rance of that which they know and rightly apprehend. 

So where Edmund the bastard pricks himself with his own 
sword, that his blood may corroborate his testimony against his 
brother, the audience do not feel the same kind of anxiety or in- 
dignation, which the actors who represent Gloster and Edgar 
are supposed to feel. 

Perhaps however there may be eases, where the emotion ex- 
cited in the hearts of the audience, by revealing or explaining 
to them, that which is withheld, or supposed to be withheld 
from the personages of the drama, may be as powerful, as thrill- 
ing, and as delightful as that which would be produced by a 
contrary course; but then, it is never likely to be so; and 
probably is not so, in any but very extraordinary cases. 

We are all more or less affected by sympathy. We laugh when 
others laugh, and because others laugh. And those who have 
great sensibility weep when others weep, and for the same ex- 
cellent reason. Women and children do this continually, with- 
out troubling their hearts about the cause. An army of men will 
be seized with a panic, no one of whom can tell why ; and a large 
assembly of men and women will burst into a spontaneous and 
involuntary outery at the happening of that which, had it happen- 
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ed to any one of them alone, would have excited little or no emo- 
tion. All these are the effects of sympathy. 

In fact, our most delightful and profound emotions, whether 
solitary or social, are generally the result of that strange moral 
contagion, which is called sympathy. A tale of suffering, whether 
it be one of reality or invention, will always go more directly to 
the heart, when it is calculated to excite the same kind of emo- 
tions in the reader which it represents the characters to be af- 
fected with. Hence it is, that, in the dread of anticipation, which 
is nothing more than a dread of knowing that which may hinder 
us from sympathizing, step by step, with a sufferer, we are so 
unwilling to be told what the conclusion of a story is, before we 
have read it through. For ourselves, we cannot bear to open the 
last page of a book, until we have come to it fairly, arm in arm, 
with the hero, or heroine, or author, and would not readily for- 
give any one, who should give us a hint of the catastrophe. I 
believe it very important therefore, for an author to make his 
readers, or audience, go side by side with his characters. If we 
see one crying bitterly, and at the same time happen to know 
something which, if he knew it, we are certain would make him 
laugh as heartily, we cannot possibly sympathize in his grief. 
And so too, if we see one laughing heartily, under a persuasion, 
which we know to be false and wrong, we cannot laugh with him 
—we are inclined rather to laugh at him, and on any serious 
occasion to pity him. Two or three short illustrations may show 
this more plainly ; and perhaps go far to establish the expediency 
of keeping up the same kind of emotions in all parties at the same 
time. 

We see a person trying to entertain a company who are laugh- 
ing at him; we see him breaking his neck and bruising his shins 
over the chairs and tables, like Oliver Goldsmith, after he had 
been to see the performance of the ape, and mistaking the bois- 
terous merriment of the people about him for applause. He may 
laugh heartily ; and so may we—but the causes of our laughter 
are not more different than our objects. There is no sympathy 
between us. 

But let us take another and amore dignified illustrations The 
father of a family has risked every thing he had on earth—all that 
his wife and children have to depend upon, in some wild adventure 
—a throw at hazard for example. By and by we see him trans- 
ported with joy, laughing deliriously, under what we happen to 
know is altogether a delusion—a belief that his fortune is made— 
that he has drawn a prize which we know to be a blank. In such 
a case, if we know that he has lost every thing on earth, are we 
not far more inclined to weep than to laugh? We may feel, and 
feel very sensibly too; but where is our sympathy? Our emo- 
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tions may be as strong as his—but are they at all like his? Does 
our commiseration, our anxiety, our concern, resemble his tumul- 
tuous joy? And if the seene had been so constructed as to ope- 
rate upon us, and produce the same delusion upon us which we 
see it produces upon him, should we not have experienced a great- 
er variety and a deeper sort of emotion ? 

Behold this man. He is on trial for his life. The jury have 
just entered the box. His ears are ringing with strange sounds 
—his eyes wandering, and his face bloodless with expectation. 
The jury are called upon for their verdict. It is rendered ina 
low voice—guilty. But the prisoner, to our astonishment and 
dismay, falls down upon bis knees before the majesty of Heaven 
and Earth, and pours out his whole soul in a convulsion of thanks- 
giving. It is evident therefore, that he has misunderstood the 
verdict of guilty for not guilty. 

What are our feelings now? Where is our sympathy? And 
who of us all would have the heart or the power to undeceive 
the poor fellow? We may shut our eyes or turn pale, as we see 
another going towards him, and pray within the depth of our souls 
that he may be speedily set right—but who of us would be the 
man te set him right? His heart is full of joy ; but ours—it is 
full of every thing but joy. Apply this to a like scene of tragedy, 
where the hero is operated upon by one set of emotions, the 
audience by another. 

Emotion can only propagate itself; and however we may be 
affected by the suffering of another, if we do not feel the same 
kind of suffering that he does, however different it may be in de- 
gree, we do not feel sympathy. We may feel pity, sorrow, or 
alarm ; but our emotions are not properly sympathetic. 

Let us now recur, for a moment, to the examples above men- 
tioned. Suppose that the audience were not permitted to know 
any thing more than Othello, or Elizabeth, or Edgar, or Gloster 
knows, would not their feelings be more like those of Othello, 
Elizabeth, Edgar and Gloster? Would not the sympathy of the 
audience be more profound? or more properly speaking, would 
they not feel sympathy then, where they feel none at present ? 
Would they not better understand the actors, and participate 
more cordially and sincerely in their emotions, than they do 
now ? 

If they knew no more than Othello how the handkerchief came 
into the hands of Cassio, would not the agony of Othello appear 
more natural; the deception of Iago more natural ; and the whole 
catastrophe much more affecting ? 

Is it not the nature of all emotion to perpetuate itself; to mul- 
tiply its own resemblances? And where it fails to do this, is it 
not a proof that nature has been thwarted or counteracted ? 
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When we see the distress of Othello and Elizabeth, without 
feeling any correspondent distress, but only a sort of perplexed 
and confused sensation of inquietude and curiosity, is it not a 
proof that nature has been turned aside in the course of her 
demonstration ? 

Is it not material, that wherever the feelings of men are to be 
disturbed, every heart should be prepared in the same way, and 
operated upon in the same way, particularly if the design is to 
affect every heart in the same way? And is not the enjoyment 
which people feel at a dramatic exhibition—at a concert, specta- 
cle, oration, or any thing—always proportioned to the universali- 
ty and sameness of the sentiments and emotions felt among the 
audience; and to the co-operation of the performers and audi- 
ence, in producing that sameness ? 

Must not the audience, and the actor, or the orator, or the 
singer, reciprocally aid each other—like burning-glasses; catch- 
ing and reflecting the flashes that issue from each other; and 
multiplying them in every direction, until the atmosphere is full 
of enthusiasm, and every heart throbbing with a kindred emo- 
tion ? 

That which we call sympathy, so instantaneous, wonderful and 
secret as it is, and so powerful, is only a sort of moral electricity. 
But for the pure transmission of this quick, mysterious and invi- 
sible. fluid, through a multitude of hearts, it is indispensable that 
every one should have been prepared and purified, by a similar 
process ; and not only that, but that no one of the whole should 
be able either to change the direction, or alter the properties of 
the fluid. 

But so exquisitely delicate is this kind of electricity, that a 
change of temperature is a change of medium, likely of itself to 
prevent the communication from one heart to another. One 
single individual in a large multitude may intercept the flash of 
enthusiasm—and throw it back with destructive power upon the 
heart of the operator. 





A DREAM. 


I was on the Euxine Sea, and stood upon the deck of a stately 
ship. She proudly tossed before the breeze—and dashed through 
the waves. The sun had set. There was a red glow in the 
west, fiercely struggling with the cold gray clouds which were 
gathering confusedly across the horizon and spreading the shadow 
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of darkness upon the waters, It was night. There was a mighty 
tempest upon us. The ship whirled and sprang forward, bound- 
ing up suddenly—and quivered in the wind, like the last leaf upon 
the oak. There were fearful noises too! the straining of timbers 
—the burst of waves—the shrill roar of wind through the cord- 
age—the agitated voice of command—the suppressed breathing 
of the multitude. There fell a sudden blaze of light upon the 
sea. The skies were rent—and thunders seemed to fall about 
us. There was an awful shaking in the heavens—a rattling—as 
if mountains of iron were rolling together. 

We had entered the Bosphorus. Black and tempest-beaten 
bluffs were frowning over head. The ship drove furiously on— 
and the white foam of breaking waters tossed upon aur bows. 
There was a whirl in the wind—the ship reeled, and sweepin 
beneath the huge rocks—bounded up and away like a frightene 
bird. The rounded peaks of mountains gleamed through the 
horizon, and clouds about their summits threw out hurried and 
eager lightenings. There wasa lowering mass of darkness above 
us—clouds were rent, as if to atoms. The sea trembled beneath 
us—its mighty bosom vainly laboured—upheaving, not beneath 
the oppressive weight of the tempest—it was convulsed like the 
agitated waters of a cauldron. A white foam hissed upon its sur- 
face, and a thick spray rose up, striking the rough seaman with 
the force of hail. 

The winds were abating. The lightning was yet vivid and fre- 
quent. The sea rose in heavy swells. We were in the bay of Con- 
stantinople. Many ships dismantled were heaving upon the waves. 
Shattered wrecks were beating upon the coast—the dashing ocean 
breaking over them. We passed a smaller island of sea-worn 
earth. Alternately the high waves rose above and covered it— 

_and then sinking, left it naked. A large ship drove swiftly to- 
ward us. Her decks were thronged—she glided by us like a 
dream. The dusky outline of her huge form was seen mounting 
upon a tremendous wave, like a live creature of the deep. She 
trembled upon the summit—lurehed, and righted true; then 
plunged blindly downward. Our vessel pitched into a gulph of 
the sea—again it rose upon the waves. We looked at the 
strange ship—she had touched upon the island—the sea was sink- 
ing fast from beneath her. She heeled over upon one side—the 
turbaned Turk—the white-robed woman, and the stout sailor 
were thrown with a sudden crush together. Then came up the 
shrill cry of a drowning people—she rolled over, and dropped 
into the sea beneath. ° ° ° ° . 

It was morning. The air was calm. ‘The heavy mass of dark 
gray clouds which had hung like a curtain over the East, were 
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slowly breaking away and rolling up before the bright face of the 
sun. A soft rush of golden light was mingling with the gray mists 
of morning, like incense, offered up from allnature. I stood upon 
a pier and looked out upon the bay—the mountain waves of the 
ocean were frozen into solid icee—dark, clear and smooth. Its 
erested foam had congealed into brittle flakes—brilliant, and 
white as snow. The wrecks of vessels—bales of merchandize— 
and the dead bodies of men were seen frozen together and ex- 
posed within its volume. Many were seen walking upon the 
ocean, gathering and taking in the relics of the overthrow. Horn- 
ed cattle were out upon it—licking the up heaved treasures and 
the briny crests of the waves. I descended and walked upon 
the sea. I approached the vessel which had turned over. Her 
long keel was up—crusted with iee, and glittering in the sun. 
A few dead bodies of men and women lay about it—fixed, forev- 
er fixed in the solid water. The convulsed muscles of the strong 
—the fixed eye of despair—the thrilling aspect of terror—were 
seen now as when the sudden ice had seized them. Some with 
extended arms as if in the act of swimming—others could be 
seen through the elear ice suspended in the water far beneath the 
surface. 

Near me was a group of men—I approached them. They 
were cutting out two bodies enclosed together from the ice. 
The one wasa Turk of noble birth—a soldier of distinguished 
valour. The other, his wife—a bride of yesterday.—She was 
beautiful—her white and delicate arm lay imbedded in her long 
dark hair which had floated over and congealed about the soldier’s 
neck. Her eyes were closed, and there was a softness like the 
first blush of love upon ber cheek. There was the deep strength 
of devoted feeling as if gushing from a full heart upon the proud 
lip of the warrior. It softened the sternness of the fixed eye; 
which opened up asif upbraidingly to heaven. I felt sick at heart 
—as if I could weep. I turned from them—and awoke. 

A. A. D, 





COMING OUT. 


Do you know that you are standing on the very spot, where I 
made my first appearance at a ball! I was about as gawky a 
fellow, with one exception , | beg your pardon, our Joe, as 
ever you saw on two legs. I came hither, feeling I never knew 
how—I could hardly get my breath—wholly ignorant of cere- 
mony, and fresh from the back woods. Let me describe my dress. 
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It was a plain citizen’s coat, originally of a bright claret colour, 
made for my grandfather—never worn except on great occasions 
—never altered—going down from father to son, for a Sunday 
garb. It was too large by a mile for me—with broad pocket- 
flaps, wide skirts and cuffs—upon which were four great buttons 
like so many flowered clock-faces—I never shall forget it—as 
many more on each flap—a rolling collar—and a row of pewter 
plates all the way up and down o’ one side. My waistcoat was 
of a deep crimson stuff. Instead of breeches, | wore a pair of 
tight worsted pantaloons, woven like stockings. I was bandy 
legged by nature, and knock-kneed—with ankles and joints like 
ahorse. My feet were not over large; but, in the vanity of 
youth, I had jammed them into a pair of peaked-toed shoes, that 
were much too small for me. Besides, either they or my feet 
were not mates—for one of them, I never had fairly on, the whole 
night through. They pinched my toes till] was ready to yell with 
pain; and, owing to their very genteel construction, (I got 
them at York) they pressed upon the leading instep nerve 
—may I be hanged if I dont feel it now, whenever I attempt to 
move the great-toe of that foot. I had been walking all day— 
and after a while, my two feet looked to me like a pair of bloated 
toads in a leather harness. I was terribly agitated; and all the 
blood in my body of course, had settled in my feet, as the place 
farthest from the tumult. Zounds, how they ached! To crown 
all, I had on a pair of white thread stockings, made for my mo- 
ther—which I had borrowed without leave, and torn across the 
ankle. There were neither strings nor buttons to my panta- 
loons, by which I could keep them down—-so that I had to double 
them aslant over my shin-bone, and pin them awry over the rent 
in the stocking: which, after all was arranged, I found to be on, 
the wrong side out—I was afraid to move, almost afraid to 
breathe ; for, at every step, I expected the pin to fly out—and 
my pantaloons to fly up, like a crisped eel-skin, or birch-bark by 
a hot fire. I dared not sit down for several other reasons. I[ 
had on a pair of purple sheep-skin gloves too—not very beauti- 
ful nor delicate. On any other occasion, I could have jumped 
into them. But once where I must keep them on, or die outright, 
with vexation, for my hands were large, red and fleshy—do 
you think the devilish things would go on !—not they !—though 
I tugged and tugged as I would at a pair of boots, till I split one 
out, and tore the other open. 

Ah, if you’d a seen me! our Joe. My face burnt like a fur- 
nace—my gloves adhered in fragments to my flesh, discolouring 
it ruefully—and being discoloured in turn with sweat. In 
wiping my face, I had left one broadside of it completely dark- 
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ened with discharged colour. But I did not know it then; for I 
was very anxious to be agreeable—and was made happy more 
than once, to see how very pleasantly every body looked, when 
I fell into conversation, or bowed, or smiled, to the folks near 
me. I had a brown bandanna handkerchief too—but, before I 
had held it a quarter of an hour in my hand, so frequent had 
been the application to my hot and burning face, it had turned quite 
another colour—almost black—and hung out smoking with mois- 
ture. My great hands were breaking through my gloves at eve- 

sob of my heart—they wouldn’t stay in my pockets a moment, 
although I did my best to keep them there, and was ready to 
give up the ghost with vexation ; for if I had purposely sought 
to make myself ridiculous, I could not have managed—a—a—but 
you don’t hear one word | am saying. 





POETRY. 


Poerry is the language of feeling. The child who spontane- 
ously says, ‘Oh what a pretty flower,’ is a poet. Harmony of 
words is no part of poetry ; the unpolished diamond is still a 
diamond. Even words are not always essential to poetical 
expression, since there are other modes of interpreting feeling. 
Willis’s idea of “ unwritten poetry” is as correct as it is beauti- 
ful. _Who has not read a blankless page of pure poetry in a 
loved or venerated countenance ? And what soul has not hush- 
ed itself to listen to the poetry of a speaking eye ? 

What most constantly and powerfully sways the feelings will 
of course be the foremost subject for poetry ; therefore love al- 
ways has been, and always will be, the grand theme of the gift- 
ed. A few, on whose gloomy minds a sun never rose, or has 
prematurely set, pour out their deepest feelings in notes of dis- 
consolate sorrow. These are the nightingales of mankind, 
whose twilight-songs relieve their own overburdened hearts, and 
by contrast enhance the enjoyment of their happier listeners. 
But most of those whose trade is poetry are of the adventurer 
species; who, having exhausted the domestic ‘ fount of feeling? 
by the unconscionable dipping and dripping of the ‘ quill pluck- 
ed from the wing of the muse,’ ransack the storehouses of art 


and substitute her puny changelings for the glowing creatures of 
life. 


ling departs, what shall supply its place, and pre- 
serve the semblayce oe name of poetry? Beauty of expression, to 
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be sure. A poor picture, to ‘show’ well, must be eclipsed by a 
splendid frame. If you cannot exhibit earth’s loveliest breathin 
form, steal its waxen image, and the spiritless shadow shall make 
the multitude gape and admire. True, fine poetry may appear 
with additional lustre in fine language ; and to the frequency of 
this fact is it owing that harmonious numbers are taken for grant- 
ed to be poet-concealing drapery. A fine coat—a gentleman of 
course. Association is the leading string of grown up babies. 
Fear not, ye caterers of an earth-born muse ;—lion-skin buckled 
tight—step measured and majestic—‘ Come then expressive 
silence.’ 


LovERIGHT. 





OLD-FASHIONED LOVE-LETTER. 


Bur why should you keep repeating that you love me? ‘I 
know it,’ you say; and with that a reasonable man ought to be 
satisfied. Alas, Mary, when a woman is able to put such a ques- 


tion to her lover—it is all up with him ; no man alive could give 
a proper answer. She is already too reasonable for any thing 
like the folly of affection to influence her. True love, Mary-Eli- 
zabeth, delights in repetition. Were you alone, or unaltered, 
ou never would have put that question. You would sooner 
fev asked why you should sit by me, or look at me, or lean 
upon me—while I know that you love me. Mary—no man ever 
knew that a woman really loved him, for one moment beyond the 
time when she was giving him some such proof, as no reasonable 
man would have the face to desire—or could give a reason for 
demanding. It is because we cannot give other proof, that such 
proof is valued. When the day of protestation, of entreaty, and 
of studied language has gone by, and we are absolutely in love, 
we naturally yearn toward each other, with a yearning, which 
like endearment, is delicate, sensitive and timid, just in propor- 
tion to our innocence ; wholly incapable of justifying itself, and, 
when taken by surprise, trembling like guilt—for the want of that 
very reason, which, did it love less, it could give immediately 
on the call, for every thought, word and deed. We are unhappy 
because we can give no reason for it—just as we are most happy, 
when we cannot tell why. 
Time was—Mary Elizabeth—to quit this unpleasant subject 
for another—time was, when a long letter was more easily writ- 
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ten by you, and more easily read than a short one. That time 
has gone by. Now, you would write like a Spartan. You are 
strangely altered. A month ago, we could not say too much, now 
we cannot say too little to each other. Now, you would havea 
letter like an epigram. It is a cruel heresy, Mary, in our religion. 
A letter should be, what we have always agreed upon, written 
conversation, or rather written talk. Sententious wisdom and 
brevity are tiresome alike, in both. Would that man be agreea- 
ble in conversation, who should say all he thought in the fewest 
possible words ? No—his company would be disagreeable : his 
conversation a problem ; he would be shunned. For my owm 
part, I believe that he who begins to abridge his language, be- 
gins, at the same time, to abridge his thought. Hence it is, that 
the most eloquent men are the most fluent ; and that eloquent 
men are the most eloquent, when they are most fluent. It is ea~ 
sier to be laconic, than sprightly or natural. Men have no en- 
couragement to think, if they are not permitted to speak. Every 
thing less than a proverb or an axiom, would to you and others 
who think wit! you, be a wasting of words. Alas, then, dear 
Mary, for all the charm of social intercourse. He who stops to 
reflect on the manner of saying what he would say, when his heart 
is warm, loses the best opportunity of saying it. The gift of 
speech was given to us for the present, not for the future. Hence 
it is, that in the mind of the most highly-gifted, thought and 
speech are simultaneous operations—and so too, while we are 
young and innocent. He who weighs every word, before he ut- 
ters or writes it, will be sure to make himself and all about him 
uncomfortable. Every line is a motto—every sentence a sort of 
inseription, which, however beautiful it may be, few men will take 
the trouble to decypher. So with talking—so with conversation 
—he that continues to leave out every unnecessary word—as the 
man did who consulted every body about the sign over his door— 
will soon have no sign left; he will leave off talking. He who 
begins to write so warily, will soon cease to write at all. 


P.S.—I finish in a hurry. If I had time I should copy it—and 
leave out more words, and more nature. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Sxetcues or Amertcan CHaracter—Mrs. Hale. Boston, Putnam & 
Hunt.—A very sensible, worthy, and pleasant book this—and almost the only one 
we should be willing to subject to the test we are about to mention. The authoress, 
though already established in reputation, we regard as a beginner—and a beginner 
only, in that very walk for which all that she has yet done has been but preparatory, 
and in which, if she persevere with spirit, she is to be mainly distinguished hereaf- 
ter. Her strength and peculiarity, her decided characteristic will be in the way of 
womanly propriety and womanly truth of description. At present, though she des- 
cribes well and writes well, she dares not write exactly as she would, if she were at 
liberty to speak out as men are—she never forgets that she is of the prohibited and 
proscribed among teachers—a woman. She trembles to describe exactly what she 
sees in the language and character, the deportment and views of our people. By and 
by, when her reputation is higher and her experience greater, she will have more 
courage ; and with more courage, what should keep her from that unvisited field— 
the field of downright and simple truth. We think her peculiarly qualified for 
distinction there, and we believe that all she has yet done will be regarded by her- 
self hereafter as only a beginning in that path for which her talents were especially 


designed. 

"The test to which we referred a moment ago was this. To know whether an ac- 
count of our people is what it should be—both true and judicious, it would be well 
enough, while reading it, to imagine ourselves to belong to another nation, to the En- 
glish or the French, to the German or the Spanish, for example. With our knowledge 
of the truth, it would go far to correct our boastfulness were we to take up a pas- 
sage like the following—*‘ Our citizens walk the earth with a consciousness of 
moral dignity, which places them on a level with the king upon his throne ;”’ and 
suppose ourselves to belong to another country while reading it. What should we 
say to it as Englishmen, or Spaniards, or Germans, or Frenchmen? Might we not say, 
should we not say—Can this be true? Do the people of America so walk t 
earth? We deny it. And even if they do, why tell them of it in books in- 
tended for their improvement—in books intended to conciliate the prejudices of peo- 
ple abroad? But we say it isnot trae. The people of America, braggarts though they 
are, with all their countless newspapers, and story-books, and poems, and speeches, 
and pamphlets, and orations, forever saying this, they are not so upheld by a con- 
sciousness of moral dignity, as to feel easy before kings. How often are they 
abashed before a better-dressed man, awed by a vulgar title—governed by their su- 
periors in every thing but wealth?) As a people, they are deficient in dignity of 
carriage—in self-sustaining power. ‘They do cringe—they do yield—if poor, they 
are re of their poverty, even where poverty is no reproach. They are even 
ashamed to have it believed that they work for their living—or in other words that 
they get their living honestly. Our mechanics will not have a mechanic rule over 
them—-whatever may be his other qualifications. Our farmers, even our farmers 
will not trust each other ; and as a people, we are as ready as a large part of the 
people of the mother country, to bow to titled men—to wealthy men—to men of 
family—that is, to such as happen to have had a grandfather—to the priesthood 
and to the law. 

But the book is a good book in spite of this, and a few more little things of the 
same sort ; and we should be willing to submit it even to the searching test referred 
to. We could not well say more of any book. 


Arxtantic Souvenir for 1830. Philadelphia, Care 
of the engravings in this work are among the most beautiful 
rather above what would have been thought possible not long ago, for our country 
to yield these twenty years. Some of the poetry too is of a newer and loftier char- 
acter than we have been in the habit of seeing bound up in silk and gold ; as if it were 
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intended like the new, neat, safe and gorgeous binding, for perpetuity. The prose 
we have had no time to look over—barely time to pres stg it. 

As a work of art, the Atlantic Souvenir is a thing to be proud of. As a work of 
literature, it is not for us to judge till we have more time to examine it. Of the class 
however—the playthings of the toilette and the sofa—it would appear to be a re- 
markably fine specimen altogether. 

The engraving of the school-room is worth the money charged for the whole book 
—the Gypsey party (the very best thing we ever saw by one of our chief favourites, 
Leslie) if there were nothing in it but the little girl trying to shoe her sister, with a 
funny little fellow of a dog staring at you with his round sharp eyes over the tilted 
body of the latter, would be a masterpiece of beauty and frolic. But there are oth- 
ers nearly as good—the engraving of Innman’s Fisher Boy is capital, but the boy 
itself is a young woman. ‘The originals, to be sure, in most cases, are English. But 
what of that? Our language is English—and our very thoughts English. Is it not 
enough that the engraving is native and the working up native ? Must we be satisfied 
with inferior articles, because they are native ? Let every man judge for himself. 
We say no. 


Barser’s Exrocurronist—-By Jonathan Barber. New-Haven, Howe & 
Maltby. We know Mr. Barber, and think very highly of him both as a teacher 
and a man, though we do not agree with him altogether in what he says of elocu- 
tion. We have nobody in our country however, whose manner is so decidedly that 
of the best speakers of the British Parliament. What he wants, we think, is a some- 
what more colloquial, and a somewhat more varied manner. It may be that he has 
it—for we speak of what he was in the year 1823, when we last heard him. He 
was then a powerful and eloquent declaimer, who spoke on every thing in the same 
style, and almost in the same key. The selections and arrangement of the Elocu- 
tionist (what a word!) appear to be well enough. A book was to be made, and 
almost any body might make one that would answer, of the materials that have been 
accumulating for ages in English parliamentary and other history. 


History or Lynn—by Alonzo Lewis. Boston, J. H. Eastburn. Part 1; 
with a map of Lynn.----This is a very well-written, satisfactory affair of its kind. 
The lithographical frontispiece and map are both very much to the credit of Mr. Pen- 
dleton’s workshop ; and the figure of the pilgrim by Mr. Swett, if un-borrowed, is 
enough to justify a decided and high expectation of the artist. 

We hope the fashion of this little book may be followed up, so that when our 
children’s children shall occupy the whole sea-coast of our country with villages and 
farms, they may not have to say with the red-man of America, We have no his- 
tory. 

AMERICAN QuARTERLY Review—No. XI. Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & 
Carey.—-If we had leisure and space, nothing would delight us more than to go 
through this work, paper by paper, and say just what we think of their faults and of 
their excellencies ; for they abound in both. But, as leisure and space are both de- 
nied, we must lump the whole, and pass by the majority of the articles without so 
much as a how d’ye do? 

As a whole, the work is honourable to the stronger and healthier part of our liter- 
ature. As a whole however, though it may not deserve to be called the Anti-Ame- 
rican Review, it certainly does not deserve to be called the American Review : for 
generally speaking, it serves rather to depreciate and discourage, than to exalt and 
encourage our native authors. ‘Two objects would appear to be kept in view by the 
editor—the first is, to get a character for impartiality abroad, by dwelling chiefly upon 
foreign works, and almost always with high approbation, as if our country did not 
furnish materials enough in that way, even to talk about in a Quarterly Review, and 
” neglecting, by slurring over or by sneering at native authors—as if, being native, 
there was no other way to deal with them ; as if that were impartiality, or that 
courage : as if it were not a sign of greater weakness, and a more hateful though higher 
bred prejudice to Jaugh at or deride our own offspring, the fruit of our own best blood 
and toil, than it would be even to overpraise it ? 
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The second object referred to would appear to be this. The editor having been 
abroad, and being aware that his reputation here depends chiefly, if not altogether, 
upon his reputation abroad, believes that the best way for him to make his Review 
popular here, is to make it popular over sea. As if in fact, we and our literary rivals 
—not to call them literary adversaries--—had a common and like interest in the growth 
of American literature : as if what they like best must be therefore the best for us. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the work is an able work, and though it may 
exalt itself at the expense of almost every native writer it reviews, it does not always 
do so, and when it does, the mischief is but a small mischief ; its fallible judgments 
are generally uttered in good language, though in a wavering, timid, and sometimes 
uninformed spirit ; seldom however with a dishonest one. 

We have hitherto spoken of the general character of this work. But the present 
number----bating what it says of American poetry, of which a word or two more in 
the next paragraph--—is singularly free from the chief faults referred to. Dwight’s 
Germany, Sketches of Naval Life, Diplomacy of the United States, Spain——all these 
are American books, and all are reviewed with a just and impartial, we might say with 
even a generous spirit, and we should so express ourselves, were we not afraid of being 
misunderstood ; for to be generous rather than just would never do in reviewing our 
tative literature. The paper on Geology is very good----that on Shakspeare very 
beautiful and easy, without being either deep or remarkable—that on American 
poetry----we hardly know what to say of it—the language is good, many of the 
thoughts very much to the purpose, a part of the opinions with regard to our 
native literature, sound----but----but----after all perhaps, the shortest and best, if 
not the only way of characterizing it to every body that knows the author, would 
be to mention the ¢tit/e-—-nothing more----just to observe that the whole paper is 
an essay upon poetry-—-American poetry----by Robert Walsh, Junior, Esquire ! 


Tue Toxen---1830. Carter & Hendee. Goodrich, editor.—--It would be im- 
possible at this late hour to do justice to this and the Philadelphia work-—--they are 
no longer what they were, splendid toys. Both are flowers of the same root-—both 
honourable to our cocntry----though one is altogether native, and the other not so--—- 
but on some accounts better---on some not so good----both are of a higher and 
stronger character than usual----both are enriched with absolute gems of art and 
genius----and both deserve to be considered as beyond all comparison the finest things 
our country has ever yet produced in this way ; and the publishers of both as by far 


the most effectual patrons of American literature that we have yet heard of. More 
of both hereafter. 


JourNnAt or Heaurn: Nos. 1. and 2. vol. 1. Philadelphia——By an Association 
of Physicians. Judah Dobson, Agent, 108, Chestnut-street, Philadelphia. 1,25 per 
annum ; two numbers a month of 16 pages octavo.----W e are particular in giving the 
name of the agent, and the price ; for we do not know of another work of the sort 


in the world either so cheap or so useful. It deserves to be circulated throughout 
our country, at the charge of the general government. 


Bower or Taste---Nos. 18, 19 and 20. Boston, Mrs. Ware.---Verily, verily, 
if our sister-editors get along so merrily, merrily--—they will soon be obliged to kill 
their own mutton. What need have they of our guardianship, the guardianship of 
he-editors, now they are able not only to mend their own pens, but to mend our man- 
ners along with them? not only to sharpen their own instruments, but to bleed us 
with them after they are sharpened? Would that we had fifty more of these female 
magazines, all at work together, all charged with brilliant fire-works, and ready to 
be let off one after the other, till our whole northern sky were in a blaze. 

N. B. ‘ We do not learn nor do we wish to,’’ page 576—a Yankee barbarism, 
though employed every moment by many of our best writers. To abide by the result, 
not elegant, though justifiable. ‘* But every one must expect to be judged according 
to the effect which their conduct or sentiments produce in society, and the exam- 
ples which they set for imitation.” A common error. ‘Trust more to yourself, and 
do n’t be afraid to speak out, we should say to our sister. Your courage respecting 
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Miss Wright appears to have been pretty much what it should be. Don’t abuse be- 
cause others abuse—nay, nor praise because others abuse. You might as well take 
the path of the Philadelphia Quarterly (its path heretofore) and abuse because oth- 
ers praise, and for no other earthly reason. 


Litre.’s Museum, Nos. 86, 87. Philadelphia.—After our native journals, we 
do not know of any work in the way of miscellaneous literature, so worthy of gene- 
ral encouragement as this. It is in fact the cream of what would cost a subscriber 
in this country more than a hundred dollars a year. 


Hisroritcat anv Descriptive Lessons—with engravings. Brattlebo- 
rough, Holbrook & Fessenden.—Of this work, which appears to be all that is in- 
tended by the title, * a sompanion’’ to our geographies, a notice would have appeared 
long ago, but for trusting to another, who half promised to do what we now do. It 
is a well-arranged, well-printed book, and may be used with considerable advantage 
C an aid to Geography. Pictures do much, costumes more, to give children exact 
ideas. 


Tax Genius or Untversat EMANCIPATION.—We are glad to see this 
paper in a new garb. Its object is the difusion of knowledge on the subject of 
slaves, slave-labour, colonies, &c. It would encourage emigration to Hayti, rather 
than to a more remote, more expensive, and more precarious land. We wish it 
success with all our hearts. 


Nortuwoov—a Tale of New-England. Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. From this 
work, and the Sketches referred to above, a stranger would get a truer idea of what 
our honest yeomanry are made of, than from any other book we know, unless we 
except something of Miss Sedgwick’s. And yet from neither could we get a per- 
fectly true idea of them. Let us hope that the sisterhood who have lately taken up 
the cause of their country’s domestic literature, will consider this, and try to supply 
the deficiency. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, if they mean 
to last. 


Green.eAr’s Reports—5th volume. Portland, Shirley & Hyde.—A con- 
siderable part of this volume is printed for the first time on poor paper. We are 
sorry for it, and after due enquiry are informed that the circumstance is owing to a 
breach of contract on the part of the paper-manofacturer. But for this, we should 
speak in almost unqualified praise of the work, and if the limits of our journal would 
permit us, we should go into a review of certain of the cases and opinions, and show 
probably to the astonishment of our brethren at the south, that in our part of the 
world even lawyers, and thorough-bred lawyers, are foremost in the work of techni- 
cal retrenchment, foremost in the desire to see justice rather than mere law prevail 
And yet, they are learned in all that gives authority and power to the profession. 
Having no time to say more, we shall finish by observing that as a body of Reports, 
those of Greenleaf are of great value, and worthy of occupying the same shelf with 
Johnson, Wheaton and Dallas. 


Arrican Coton1tzation—No. 1. Philadelphia——A small pamphlet un- 
der this title, by Matthew Carey we have no doubt, and gratuitously distri- 
buted we are equally sure, made up of important facts and fairly-stated inferences, 
is now lying on our table, among a heap of other and more showy, though inferior 
matter. All we can do with it is to recommend the subject treated of to the solemn 
attention of every well-wisher to our country, or to the human race. 


QvarterRty Review, No. LXXXIL—Of this whole number we should like 
fo give a detailed review, but our plan does not allow us to do such things. A 
monthly Magazine compared with what would be required for such a work, is what 
a pleasare-barge with silken streamers, and gilt furniture, and snowy wings, would 
be to a steam-boat, a mud-machine, or a pile-driver. But there is one particular 
paper in it which we cannot overlook. It is that on the condition of the English 
peasantry—a powerful, frank, and most convineing paper, full of new, generous, and 
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sober views with regard to their deterioration ; and equally full of momentous warn- 
ing to ourselyves—to our husbandmen, our farmers, and our young labourers of 
every class. ‘I'o use the language of a friend : 

‘«It should be very interesting not only to the people of England, but to American 
citizens. The same evil exists here, that is, the same radical defect in existing insti- 
tutions, that tolerate excessive accumulations of real or personal property by indivi- 
duals or corporations, and not only protect, but cherish an aristocracy that is no less 
fatal to the happiness and prosperity of the people, because the individuals who com- 
pose it change with the fluctuations of trade, or with more peculiar circumstances. 
‘To my mind there appears no good reason that a man should be allowed, in con- 
sequence of a more profound knowledge of the intricacies of law, better luck, or 
greater skill in driving his bargains, and a remorseless avidity in obtaining wealth, to 
possess himself, by the aid of legal facilities, of all the estates of his more worthy, 
but less gifted neighbours. The possession of the Jegal spoil undermines his own 
happiness and that of his family, and beggars a community. Why should any one be 
allowed to hold the title to an estate that he does not occupy? Does it conduce to 
the happiness of an individual or of society, that one man should own every farm in 
a township of six miles square? New-England suffers comparatively little at this 
time in its agricultural districts from the evil alluded to, because when the hand of 
oupression is severely felt, the victim flies to our western territories,—and while that 
reluge is left, our independent farmers will continue free. They are leaving us now, 
at the rate of more than fifty thousand souls a year—but when the Rocky mountains 
and the shores of the Columbia are peopled, there will be nothing to save them from 
its most fatal operation. How few of us are aware of the fact, that at this time 
the western prairies are becoming populous with the best citizens of the old states.”” 


Western Review.—A friend on whose judgment we can rely says—*‘ I send 
you the August number of the Western Review. This periodical is conducted with 
great spirit, and with considerable independence. Mr. Flint’s writing is too often 
careless, yet frequently beautiful and strong I do not think that this number is any 
way superior to others, but it may be considered a tolerably fair sample of his writ- 
ing. Perhaps you are better acquainted with this gentleman than I am, but it ap- 
pears to me that his magazine is of more value to our country, on account of its lo- 
cation, and the originality and talent of its editor, than all the ladies’ and man-ladies’ 
periodicals in the country. Mr. Flint is a friend to physical education, and in prin- 
ciple a utilitarian, in the best sense of the term, that is, as I should wish to ander- 
stand it,—althongh some observations contained in the 80th page of this number 
show a profound ignorance of Bentham. 

Mr. Flint’s view of the valley of the Mississippi, in two volumes octavo, you ma 
have seen. In the details there is much inaccuracy, but take the work together, it 
gives a view of the country and of the inhabitants, that is remarkably characteristic, 
—and his narrations that wear the complexion of romance, are true to nature. The 
book is a treasure that but few in the Atlantic States know the value of. 


Miss Waicur’s Lecturrs—( Unpublished).—The nine days’ wonder that 
this lady occasioned in Boston, was succeeded by a very general indifference to her 
and to her doctrines. She said—and we do not doubt her sincerity—that her ob- 
ject was to disseminate useful knowledge ;—that in order to prepare the minds of 
her hearers to receive this knowledge, it was necessary to expose the error of 
prevailing opinions, and the bad tendency of existing institutions. Her anathemas 
were principally directed against the clergy, considering them the greatest enemies 
to truth,—but she did not spare our literary institutions, nor the men of the law, and 
the trade by which they hope to thrive. She gave us six lectures, five of which, 
and a large half of the sixth, were employed’ in subverting all the institutions that 
now exist, burying all who uphold them beneath their ruins. Seeing the havoc she 
had made, and feeling compassion for us, we suppose, she kindly raised and shook 
us from the dust, and placed us in fairer and better temples, built with her own 
hands. She spoke much that was true, and much that would have had an excellent 
effect, if spoken with more discretion, Her views on religion, education, law, poe 
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litical equality, &c. &c. were in some points correct ; and her declamation—her 
style was almost wholly declamatory—was frequently very fine. It is said by those 
who decry Miss Wright and her doctrines, that she teaches nothing new. It may be 
so, since there is nothing new under the sun. ‘The principal merit of any moral 
teacher however, is to present to the mind a new and interesting combination of fa- 
miliar truths. But we have not the time nor inclination to say more about this female. 
We are a little apprehensive that she may do more harm than good. She has got 
hold of some important principles, and shows them up well ; but she combines 
good matter with so much that is wild, erroneous and impracticable, and indulges in 
such bitter and unnecessary invective, that it grieved us to see truth in such unwor- 
thy company. 


ArirHMeETic.—Colburn’s First Lessons—Smith’s Arithmetic—Colburn’s 
Sequel—Robinson’s Arithmetic—Lacroix’s— Welch’s —Walsh’s—-Kinney’s 
—Adams’s—-Pike’s—Bezout’s—-Staniford’s—- Temple’ s—-Alexander’s.—— 
Here are a few of the Arithmetics which are forced upon the public in these prolific 
days of book-making. Some others might be added to the list—and perhaps one, 
Jackson’s, ought to be commented upon; but I am not at all acquainted with it. 
And there is another reason which has induced me to mention those above—all of 
them having been actually used during the past year in a single academy near me, 
and that not one of the most mathematical. 

It is evident that the only proper way of judging of the comparative value of arith- 
metics, is to determine from which a student will derive with the greatest ease and 
certainty those advantages which arithmetic is calculated to afford. These advanta- 
ges are two—practical knowledge, and mental discipline. We proceed to examine 
these arithmetics, which from their being used pretty extensively, are entitled to an 
examination in reference to that object. 

The general plan adopted in the above-mentioned arithmetics, excepting Colburn’s 
and Smith’s, is to form as many general rules as there are distinct and extensive 
methods of applying the principles of arithmetic ; to follow these rules with one or 
two examples wrought out ; and then with a number of questions. Now to me this 
method seems obviously and radically wrong. What is the amount of valuable 
practical knowledge acquired on this plan? Within my limited observation, I cannot 
find even one student who has been made a deep arithmetician by pursuing the course 
pointed out in these arithmetics. There are many good arithmeticians who never 
used any other arithmetical books ; but they did not become so from these books, 
They discarded rules they could not understand—and whenever in business or in 
other situations they had occasion to operate with numbers, they sought such an ap-~ 
plication of the first principles of arithmetic as they could clearly comprehend ; and 
thus by persevering exertion they made themselves arithmeticians. If I mistake not, 
the advocates of dso systems frequently err, by giving the credit of what they ac- 
quired of themselves to these arithmetics. Such a one I happened to meet with a short 
time since. He was one of the superintending school-committee, and had just 
recommended Walsh’s arithmetic. ‘The principal argument he adduced in its fa~ 
vour, was that he had used no other, and had never found any difficulty in figures, 
He was really a first-rate arithmetician, and the other committee readily yielded to 
him. This question was afterwards given him to solve and explain :—If four tons 
of hay cost thirty-two dollars, what will seven cost? He replied—one ton will cost 
a fourth as much as four tons, and a fourth of thirty-two is eight ; seven tons will 
cost seven times as much as one ton—seven times eight is fifty-six. This is a plain, 
natural process—one which is commonly adopted by men in business ; but it is not 
Walsh’s system. A supporter of the old systems ought to reason thus, to be consis- 
tent. This question has three numbers given to find a fourth, which, I believe, has 
the same proportion to the third as the second has to the first—therefore it is done b 
the rule of three. ‘Thirty-two is of the same kind with the answer, therefore it is 
the middle term. ‘The answer must be greater—therefore seven is the third term, 
and four the first. Seven times thirty-two is two hundred and twenty-four, and two 

hundred and twenty-four divided by four gives fifty-six, the answer. 
I have been thus particular in pointing out this error while reasoning upon the merits 
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of the old systems of arithmetic, because it is very common. Hardly an advocate of 
these systems can be found, who supports them from their own intrinsic merits, but 
from attributing to their influence the arithmetical skill which he or some other 
has acquired, who, it is true, has never studied any other books, but has adopted a 
very different system from any that can be found in these. 

I again ask—of the multitudes who have devoted years to these arithmetics, where 
is even one who follows their directions, and from adhering to them has become an 
expert arithmetician? On the contrary, how many students of respectable abilities 
have become discouraged by the many obstacles that have opposed their progress in 
the form of intricate rules, and questions too difficult for them to analyze? How 
many conceited dunces have they made, by persuading them that to become perfect 
arithmeticians it is necessary—and that merely—to commit to memory twenty or 
thirty pages of rules which they cannot comprehend, ‘‘ getting out’’ the answers to 
some hundred questions which they know nothing about, and carefully recording them 
in manuscripts ? 

Another obstacle which impedes the progress of students in acquiring practical 
knowledge, is the great number of unnecessary rules that are given. Indeed, every 
successive edition of these arithmetics claims as a great improvement, some new— 
short—valuable rules. The effect of these rules is to introduce confusion—to require 
an unnecessary exercise of the memory, and in many instances to cause a fruitless 
effort of the ingenuity in vainly attempting to discover their reasonableness. I shall 
not be understood I hope, as advocating a continuance in the old way, or opposin 
improvements. Many changes that are made now-a-days are any thing but ‘‘reform’ 
—and such are the rules I allude to. The design of these rules is to make the book 
sell well ; for their imposing appearance is well calculated to deceive the ignorant 
into the belief that they are the productions of no ordinary genius ; whereas a good 
algebraist may make as good, as useful, and as intricate rules by the day, almost as 
fast as a printer can put them in type. 

But if [ have not written enough to produce conviction that these arithmetics are 
not well calculated to afford practical knowledge, I am quite certain, that if any one 
will carefully examine for himself, he will be convinced. Why then continue 
to use them? We have good laws for the regulation of our school-books, and com- 
mittees to see that they are enforced. But in many instances they are of but little 
use, and in many, worse than useless. In examining and recommending books, 
committees are influenced by the size of the books, the price, the views of those who 
are interested to dispose of them, and who generally make the most money by the 
poorest book—in short by any thing rather than intrinsic merit. But there would be 
far less fault to find with them, if they were consistent, and would require the course 
they recommend to be pursued. But instead of this, scholars are frequently com- 
me by their parents to sit idle, or to spend their time in poring over any thing they 

appen to have in the shape of a book. And instructers by custom are required to re- 
ceive them, to the utter confusion of all order, and the annihilation of patience and 
reasonable ambition. Committees ought to expect that an injudicious course, sys- 
tematically and rigidly pursued, will be much more beneficial to schools than no sys- 
tem at all. ‘This making a hurly-burly of all the books and systems that cau be got 
at, is the way to make any thing but good schools. Pp. Q. 


A Gramnar, designed for the use of the Female Seminary in Hartford. 
1829. Hudson & Skinner. This is a little work prepared by the Principal of the 
Female Seminary in Hartford, Connecticut. She tells us plainly in the Preface, that 
she could not get along half so well with the common grammars, as with one of her 
own construction; and so she has given it to us here. If it be true that there is the 
defect she complains of in the elementary books of this kind, in the schools, she has 
done well to meet it in this way; and the more, because it shows a sort of practical 
independence that we are not wont to see every day. We think we can see in this 
little work, only another indication of that good spirit which is certainly ‘ abroad’’, 
and which is determined to go to the bottom of things in education, and begin with 
the human mind, where nature meant we should begin—with first principles. It is 
becoming matter of belief, at last, that it is better to teach ideas before we teach 
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words. ‘Till very lately, it was the fashion to load the memory with words, and 
trust to fortune that ideas would come all in good time. To show pupils reasons 
for rules, and to make them, insensibly, render reasons too, is the professed aim 
of teachers, now-a-days. Memory is thus made worth the having, and knowledge is 
increased. 

The method of teaching Latin which Miss Beecher hus adopted is excellent in its 
way, but not so clearly stated as her clear mind is able to state it. However, she 
says its ease comes by the aid of the teacher ; and we doubt not she makes it very 
plain to her pupils. ¥ 

While talking about this Grammar, we would just take occasion to say a few words 
of the seminary in which it is used. In the first place it may be said that it needs no 
lauding of ours. Its character, and the character of the lady at the head of it, ren- 
der any thing of the kind superfluous. Yet we cannot forbear testifying our perfect 
satisfaction—admiration, if you please, at the manner in which things are managed 
by her. There is none of the toil and drudgery which we are accustomed to associate 
with * school,’ apparent here. It seems to be a free place for the mind. ‘There is 
perpetual work and activity ; but it is like the work, the activity that we find in the 
open air, with our companions about us, and where, though every thing is conducted 
by rule, the idea of a present mastery never seems to trouble us. We like this un- 
constrained, social way of bringing mind to commune with mind, and in no place of 
instruction—no female school, that we have seen, is it so delightfully apparent.— 
The almost daily visitation of this seminary, also, by friends and strangers, gives to 
pupil and instructer alike, a character of ease and freedom that are the best ministers 
to improvement. We like to carry your doubtful ones in the matter of woman’s 
equality with man, to such school-rooms as this ; and when they can see the classics 
handled with ease, and geometrical problems solved with the readiness and with the 
reasoning of old engineers—and, in addition to that, when they can examine the 
gitls, on all sides, in Grammars aud Arithmetics—books composed by the Prin- 
cipal herself,—when this is shown them, as can be be shown them in the Female 
Seminary at Hartford, we think there is evidence enough before them to mend their 
faith in the powers of Woman. G. 


Wituts’s MaAGazine—appears to be thriving, and what is more, to be grow- 
ing healthier and heartier, and more sincere. A paper in the August number (Editor’s 
Table), is a capital specimen of a very difficult sort of writing—graceful and easy 
pleasantry. Others were stronger, but none were, none could be better. 


Sermons on War. By Thomas T. Stone. Boston. Pierce & Williams. 
We do not know when we have met a more candid, clear and beautiful exposition of 
the great truth, which, if rightly understood, cannot be favourable to war and 
strife, than in this little book. Nevertheless, we do not agree with the author in 
every thing. Some sort of war—some sort of preparation for it, we are afraid is ne- 
cessary after all. Else why have we laws—prisons—fines—punishments, even the 
punishment of death? If individuals are not to be trusted, would it be safe to trust 
nations ? The more numerous bad men are, the worse they are. Even good men 
will do things together, which no one would do alone. We are afraid too, that no 
safe argument can be drawn from the fact---admitting it to be a fact---that in society 
individuals of a pacific temper are not often wronged by others of a quarrelsome 
temper. And why? Because however pacific the former may be, they have the 
protection of a law which is not pacific ; and however disposed the other may be to 
do wrong, he cannot be otherwise than afraid—somewhat afraid of such law. With 
nations, what law would protect the defenceless, if the spoiler were sure of no re- 
sistance, and arich booty ? We are afraid too, that all who forbid war in every shape, 
to be consistent, should give up Jaw in every shape, and trust to miracles for safety. 


Lapies’ MaGazine—Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Boston. We are glad to see 
something said here of Hale—Nathan Hale, the honest, brave, and youthful martyr 
of the Revolution, who died more like a hero than Major Andr° did, for he was be- 
leaguered by scoffing, Andr: with pitying enemies, Like André he perished on the scaf- 
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fold ; but he has been forgotten, while André has been celebrated and lamented by 
all America. But then he perished for our country—while André was her foe: He 
was but a captain in our army, Andr’* a major in the army of our invader. ‘To say 
all in a word, his name was Wathan—who could ever make poetry about a man of 
the name of Nathan—Nathan Hale ? Who could bear to pronounce that name aloud 
in a Fourth-of-July oration, or at a Commencement speech? Hannah Adams, the 
author of Brother Jonathan, the Galaxy, G. Mellen, and Mrs. Sarah J. Hale are 
now the only persons that have ever named this martyr ; and they have done it in 
the order they are named. 


Conversation Lexicon. Carey, Lea & Carey. Philadelphia. We must 
take another opportunity of doing justice to this invaluable work. It has arrived too 
late for review this month ; but from all that we hear and see, we are inclined to be- 
lieve it by far the best thing of the sort that has ever appeared, and exceedingly to 
the credit uf the publishers, the editors, and all concerned. 

The immense sale the original has had in Germany, (100,000 copies)—to borrow 
the language of another who knows all about the busi and its translation into 
most of the languages of Europe, are testimonies of the value of the work, and 
that it was wanted. ‘This will be found as well fitted for America as the original was 
for Germany. One important advantage it possesses over other books of simi- 
lar kind is, that by omitting the matter that overloads other encyclopeedias, and is of 
little value, the essence is compressed into such a size as will enable one to keep it 
always within reach when reading, while few men have rooms large enough to ac- 
commodate Rees or Brewster. 





Tue Expertment. Shirley § Hyde. Portland. This isa little paper es- 
tablished, at the cost of one dollar a-year, with a view to encourage young writers, 
to keep idlers out of mischief, and to give our youthful mechanics, shopkeepers and 
clerks an opportunity, if they wish, of spending their leisure time as Franklin did his 
—in thinking on paper to some purpose. ‘tt may be regarded, moreover, as a 
branch of the Portland Lyceum, and so far has been very well managed. 


NortH-AMERICAN ARITHMETIC. Part 1. By Frederick Emerson. Boston, 
Lincoln & Edmands. Beyond all question the best elementary work we have 
ever met with in the matter of Arithmetic. Wonderful improvements have been 
made within the last five years, but this little work embodies them all. 


NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

Elements of Technology, taken chiefly from a course of Lectures delivered at 
Cambridge, on the application of the sciences to the useful arts. By Jacob Bigelow, 
M. D. Professor of Materia Medica, &e. 1 vol. 8vo. with plates. Hilliard, Gray & 
Co., Boston. 

The New Latin Tutor, or exercises in Etymology, Syntax and Prosody, compiled 
in part from the best English works, with additions. By Frederick P. Leverett, 
Principal of the Public Latin School. 1 vol. 12mo. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 

The Improved Guide to English Spelling, in which the use of all figures and marks 
to indicate the pronunciation is rendered unnecessary, and the progress of the pupil 
greatly aided by Association. By William B. Fowle, teacher of the Monitorial 
School, Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 

The French Accidence and Exercises in writing French adapted to the same. By 
Wm. B. Fowle. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 

The Token, a Christmas and New Year’s Present for 1830, illustrated by numer- 
— Engravings on steel, by Cheney, Durand, Hatch, &e. Carter & Hendee, 

oston. 





